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. Frontispiece 


T WAS only an ordinary Pond, in an 
ordinary field belonging to an ordinary 
farmer; but to those who had eyes to see, 
it was full of marvelous things. It was a small 
world in itself, and to the wonderful creatures 
that were born, lived, and died there, no doubt 
it seemed a very big place indeed—as big as 
our great world, which, for all we know to the 
contrary, may seem no larger than this very 
frog-pond to the inhabitants of some great far-off planet, that appears 
to us like a small speck of light in the evening sky. 

I am sure that every one who has an eye for beauty would say with 
me that it was a charming spot. On one side tall pine trees, dressed in 
living green, lifted their heads toward the sky. A sparkling stream, 
leaving the green, sloping hill behind, went on its rippling way through 
the trees, to find a resting-place in the Pond; then onward it went—a 
silver thread amidst a maze of Bulrushes, Flags, and Alders—through 
the low-lying, level fields to the great lake miles away. A row of Wil- 
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lows, with branches drooping to the water, fringed one side 
of the Pond, and followed the Brook for a short distance, as 
if trying to keep pace with it, but was forced to give up the 
race in despair. 

The little Fishes that lived there, or who came on busi- 
ness, or in search of adventure, following the stream upward 
from the lake in the sweet Springtime, were very happy here. 
Seldom was the small Boy, armed with fishing-tackle, or a 
bent pin at the end of a string, with a deceiving worm 
attached, ever known to visit this peaceful retreat. ‘The 
farmer, whose house on a distant knoll shone dimly through 
the trees, had no boys—much to his regret—and the village 
was too far distant, and good fishing too near at hand, for 
the boys to waste their time in coming to this insignificant 
spot. There was nothing to disturb the little dwellers in the 
Pond but their own natural enemies who lived there, except 
that once in awhile they would get a bad scare when a Cow— 
a gigantic horned monster—came to the Pond to drink, 
casting a long shadow upon the water—or stand in the shade 
of the Willows chewing her cud and switching away the tor- 
menting Flies with her tail. Then what a scurrying to and 
fro there was under the water, and what a fearful peeping 
of small bright eyes at the wonderful Brobdignagian creature! 
Then the strong forgot to hunt the weak, and the weak forgot 
to hide from their enemies, when this common danger con- 
fronted them. 

Beautiful Water-Lilies with broad, floating leaves and pure 
white, yellow-centered blossoms, that folded their petals when 
Afternoon came to tell them it was time to slumber, rested 
upon the Pond’s peaceful bosom. Different kinds of growth 
that sprang up wherever the wind-wafted seeds settled upon 
the water, or a broken branch found a place to propagate itself, 
and spread branching stems in every direction, floated upon the 
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Pond’s surface—green and beautiful to look upon, and deli- 
cious food for the nibbling Fishes and Tadpoles. The thick 
masses of Fel-grass made a fine hiding-place for all sorts of 
Pond People, from which they could peep out and get a view 
of the outside world, and scurry back into safety 1f any danger 
seemed to threaten them. In the Summertime, when the 
water was low, lovely rose-colored Lilies, and Water Hya- 
cinths, with their rich, purple blossoms, and the snow-white 
flowers of the Water-Ranunculus, grew in profusion, making 
the whole region a place of beauty and delight. 

On the marshy level below the Pond, the broad-leaved Flags 
erew in great clumps, out of which, in the Autumn, a brown- 
capped army appeared, standing stiff and straight as the sol- 
diers whose furry headgear resemble their own; and this is 
a conundrum for the children to guess. 

In the Springtime the swale was one mass of yellow bloom, 
for the Marsh-Marigold spread all over the place, and the 
Adder ‘Tongue had done what he could to help gild the scene; 
but when Summer had made the spring blossoms hide their 
diminished heads, the stately Cardinal Flower made the brook- 
side gorgeous with his splendid scarlet apparel, which was such 
a pleasant contrast to the blues, and pinks, and purples, and 
yellows of the other Flowers, and the green foliage that formed 
a background. 

The Bees came from far and near to visit the Flowers, carry- 
ing away many a precious load of sweets, humming cheerily 
as they worked, and giving many a choice bit of news from the 
outside world in exchange for the nectar they received. Great 
gossips are the Bees, as one can easily tell by the noisy buzzing 
they make; and no doubt their company was much enjoyed by 
those of an inquisitive disposition. 

The Butterflies fluttered about; the Dragon-Flies and 
Caddice-Flies darted back and forth, and other winged creatures 
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came and went at will. ‘The Bumble Bees idled among the 
branches of the Willows, with their lazy, droning hum, until 
the Red Clover was in blossom, before they were willing to 
begin work. Until then they preferred to listen to the Bullfrogs 
piping to their fellows in the Marsh. The Birds were happy 
all day long in such a delightful place, and picked up many a 
delicious titbit without the least trouble. All the year around 
there was something interesting going on, if only one had the 
eyes to see, the ears to hear, and a mind to understand the 
doings of the “Little People of the Pond.” 

The Wind sighed very softly through the Pines in the Sum- 
mertime, breathing of nothing but quietude and peace; in the 
Spring it sounded more cheerful and gay, full of hope and 
eager anticipation ; but when the sad and solemn days of Novem- — 
ber came, it sobbed and groaned, and wailed as if in the depths 
of distress and despair. On cold winter nights, when the 
snow lay heavy on the uplands, or had drifted into great heaps 
in the fence corners, where the Rabbits had their burrows and 
the Field Mice hid from the cold, it was sharp and piercing and 
pitiless, warning all who heard to seek the safe shelter of their 
warm firesides; for the Little People of the Pond had scurried 
into their warm nests under the water, and would not come 
forth—many of them—until the Spirit of the Pond had changed 
her mood, and told them they might venture forth. 

The Brook swelled, and murmured complainingly when the 
snow melted on the hills and filled it to overflowing. It was 
silent—ashamed—however, when the Summer’s drought had 
dwindled it into almost nothing, and threatened to end its life; 
when the thirsty Cattle upon the hillsides suffered, and the 
Horses in the meadows—who had thought it their friend— 
called it unkind; but never once did it fail them entirely, nor 
leave the Pond without a daily gift of fresh and sparkling 
water. A living Spring—hid away in the heart of the rock- 
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ribbed hills—sent new life every day to keep the Fishes hope- 
ful, and the smaller creatures from destruction. ‘There the 
Spirit of the Pond lived, to bless all under her care. Not a tiny 
creature that called the Pond its home, but was healthier and 
happier because of her. The Pond-lilies, and Water-plants 
and Weeds depended upon her bounty, and all in the Pond, 
from the least to the greatest, owed their lives to her tender 
care. She was not visible to mortals, but when the moonlight 
came in shimmering gleams through the dark Pine Trees, and 
fell upon the water with a soft tremulous radiance, a mist-like, 
shadowy form was often seen to hover over the Pond, and to 
rise upward and melt away among the hills. Only one—and 
strange to tell, a Boy—was ever known to be so fortunate as to 
‘behold the Spirit of the Pond—but that belongs to another 
chapter. 
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EF WAS a sick lad—the 
farmer’s nephew from 
the city—whose parents 
had sent him into the country, 
hoping that an out-door life dur- 
ing the Summer on the old home 
farm would bring back the color to his white cheeks, and make 
him strong and well. But the poor lad missed his young com- 
panions sorely, and was moody and discontented, thereby giv- 
ing his good aunt and uncle no end of trouble, and worry, and 
anxiety; until the day came upon which he discovered “the 
Pond,” with its never-ending panorama of interesting and de- 
lightful sights. 

One morning he arose, peevish and cross as usual—nothing 
pleased him—and at last his uncle said in a joking way: 
“What’s the matter with you, Sonny? Did you get out of 
the wrong side of the bed this morning? *Twould be a good 
plan for you to come out into the fields with me, and try to 
shake off the megrims.” 

“There’s nothing to do,’ complained the Boy. “I can’t read 
—it makes my head ache—and I don’t want to walk, for it 
makes my legs tired; and there’s no one to talk to in this poky 
place.” 
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“Come along out with me,’ urged his uncle, “and listen to 
the Birds sing, and the Frogs croak. They're mighty lively 
this morning. If the sound of the running Brook doesn’t put 
new life into you, I don’t know what will. And I'll rig up a 
fishing-tackle for you, and you can fish to your heart’s content, 
in the old Frog-pond in the meadow.” 

“T don’t want to fish,” objected the Boy. “I don’t like to 
kill things. I can’t bear to see ‘em squirm, and gasp for 
breath. But I will go with you, Uncle, to the Brook and to the 
Pond, if I am not too tired.”’ 

He followed his uncle out into the field, where the man left 
him sitting beside the dancing Brook in the warm, bright sun- 
shine, which was the best kind of medicine for his poor sick 
body, and his fretful, tired brain. How fresh and delightful 
the air was, and how it soothed his fevered nerves, and entered 
into his very being with a pleasant sensation of being petted 
and coddled. 

The Sparrows laughed and scolded, with their sharp, brisk 
little twitterings; and wrangled and fought with one another 
for the possession of some choice titbit; and the clear notes of 
the Robins and Bluebirds sounded very cheerful and gay from 
the budding branches of the near-by Trees and Thickets. The 
warm sunlight had awakened millions of little sleeping Plants, 
and was coaxing them out of their dark corners and hiding- 
places into the joy and brightness of another Springtime. Baby 
Dandelions peeped from beneath their grassy coverlets, and 
danced gleefully upon the hillsides—a golden-haired multitude. 

The Boy laughed aloud—the first time since his arrival—at 
a saucy Chipmunk, that scampered like mad along the top of 
an old rail fence, stopping to stare at the newcomer, then with 
a whisk of his bushy tail, disappearing suddenly from sight, 
only to reappear a little further on, and go through the same 
performance. 
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He sat there, well contented the whole morning, watching 
the Birds and listening to their songs, and to the ceaseless mur- 
muring of the Brook, too weak and lifeless to feel like making 
any exertion. The rays of the Sun seemed to wrap him in a 
loving embrace, and the soft breath of the Wind to whisper in 
his ear a message of hope and cheer—of a time coming when 
he would no longer be a mere shadow of a Boy, but strong 
and robust, and merry as the companions he had left behind 
him. 

“What did I tell you?” his uncle said at dinner-time, when 
the Boy ate his dinner without looking as if he despised it, and 
had a dislike for the whole performance. ‘‘By the time you 
have been here a month, you will feel like eating a horse.” and 
his aunt was no less pleased to see him enjoy her good cookery. 

He went again the next day to the Brook; and the next, and 
the next. On the fourth day he was not content to rest beside 
the stream, but feeling a little stronger, he followed it as it 
turned and twisted on its winding way through the field. It 
tired him to climb the fences, yet he kept on until he came to 
the Pond—the end of his journey. He was so faint and ex- 
hausted by this time that he sank into the first inviting hollow 
—a cosy nook between two Willow Trees, with a third for 
his back to rest against, and all three growing so closely to- 
gether as to form a comfortable seat, on the very edge of the 
Pond. 

He closed his eyes for a few moments, while he recovered 
his breath, and listened to the Frogs, who were making no end 
of a fuss about nothing in particular—as it seemed—but who 
can tell? NotI. I can only say this—it made up in heartiness 
what it lacked in clearness. From all directions came the song 
of the Tree-Toads, shrill and piercing, sounding as if they did 
not intend to take a back seat for anybody. Truly a wonder- 
fully musical place is a Marsh, and so the Boy found it. 
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A buzzing, droning sound in the tree above him made him 
look up to where some very handsome Bumble Bees were visit- 
ing together as they clung to the slender, budding branches of 
the Willow, congratulating themselves upon having come safely 
through the severe winter, and now ready to start a new family. 
They hummed and hummed, and buzzed and buzzed, in a way 
most monotonous, but not at all unpleasant; and kept it up so 
steadily and so long, that at last it sounded in his ears like an 
old song he had forgotten—all excepting the last line of the 
refrain, which went like this :— 


mG\vetmcieetilis and iat away, 


which kept ringing in his ears, growing fainter and fainter, like 
an echo dying away upon the summer breeze. The gentle sing- 
song of the Bees gave him a dreamy feeling, and he was nod- 
ding drowsily, when a strange thing happened. What had 
appeared to him to be a soft mist resting over the Pond gradu- 
ally formed itself into the shape of a beautiful woman, in a 
floating robe of feathery whiteness, and drifted across the water 
to where he was resting under the trees. Her face was as soft 
and lovely as the moonlight in Summer; her eyes like two stars 
for brightness; her long hair like golden floss melting into the 
mist that surrounded her. She spoke to him, and her voice 
sounded like the song of the running Brook—the sweetest he 
had ever heard. 

“Little Boy,’ she said in her silvery tones, “you are wel- 
come to this enchanted spot. A little Fairy, who goes to and 
fro in our beautiful land of America, has heard of your kind- 
ness to all living creatures,—how you cannot endure to see the 
suffering or death of any creature—and therefore you are per- 
mitted to see into the lives, and to understand the secrets of the 
dwellers of the Pond. The little People who live there have 
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been told that you are their friend, and have no fear nor dread 
of you. It is something unusual for them to take a Boy—of 
all humans—into their confidence, and you are highly favored. 
With this kiss I open your eyes that you may see, and with this, 
I touch your ears that you may hear.” 

As gently as a falling rose-leaf, her lips rested for a moment 
on his eyelids, and then upon his ears; and she faded from his 
sight as fades the mist from the mountain top, leaving the Pond 
in its glassy stillness, except for the occasional ripple upon its 
surface caused by a darting Fish, or the sudden plunge into its 
depths of a Bullfrog. But all at once he saw before him—and 
surprisingly close at hand—an enormous Snapping Turtle, that 
had crawled out of the water upon a log, one end of which was 
sticking out of the Pond. 
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HE Boy rubbed the 
eyes that the kiss had 
touched, to make sure 

that he was not asleep and 

dreaming. Lo and behold! he 
could now see everything in the 

Pond—yes, clear across to the 

opposite side—into the dark 

corners wheie the Minnows were hiding, and down into the 
depths of the slimy bottom where the Water-bugs, and Snails 
and Eels, and other crawling things were at home. ‘The water 
teemed with living creatures, little and big, great and small. 

Every drop of water was alive with tiny creatures, which noth- 

ing but the power given to him could have made him see; but 

now he beheld them in all their wonderful numbers and variety. 

Millions of mites were born, lived, and died so quickly that it 

almost took his breath away to think of it. 

The bigger creatures, such as the Frogs, Fish, Turtles, were 
many and lively; and all their pursuits, pleasures, and diffi- 
culties, as plain to him as the daylight. As he gazed in aston- 
ishment into this watery kingdom—for it was a real kingdom, 
with a real tyrant for a ruler—he discovered that in spite of 
what he had just heard mentioned concerning his own kind- 
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ness to all living creatures, the creatures themselves did not 
put their principles into practice in their dealings with one 
another. ‘The strong persecuted the weak—preyed upon them, 
and devoured them—and the law of kindness was not in force 
in this kingdom any more than it was in the world above and 
around them. ‘This was the state of affairs, as far as he could 
make out in such a short space of time. 

“But it is very interesting,” the Boy said to himself. “I am 
glad my eyes were opened, for now I am sure | shall enjoy my- 
self very much, even if I am not strong like other boys. | 
wonder what that old Snapping Turtle is doing out there.” 

“Hello, there!” sang out the Snapping Turtle so suddenly 
in answer to this soliloquy that he made the Boy jump. “I’m 
not partial to Boys, as a rule, but I hear that you are an im- 
provement on the general run of Boys, and are all right. I’m 
very glad to hear it. I have seen Boys so rude as to throw 
sticks and stones at their betters; and even worse than that, 
without the least respect for royalty itself. JI am the King and 
Ruler of this domain, I would have you to understand.” 

“King?” repeated the Boy in astonishment. “Why, how can 
that be? This country is a republic. There can be no kings 
under the Stars and Stripes, you know.” 

“Fiddle-dee-dee!’”’ exclaimed the Snapping Turtle crossly. 
“What do Boys know about such matters? Stars and Stripes 
indeed! I ama King—the genuine article—and the law, judge, 
jury, and chief executioner into the bargain. If you don’t be- 
lieve it, you may ask my prime minister here. I'll warrant that 
no one in this Pond will have the audacity to dispute my author- 
ity. Isn’t that the case, sir?” to a big Bullfrog, with a very 
wide mouth and bulging eyes, that was sitting on a partly sub- 
merged log, listening attentively to the conversation. 

“Yes, Your Majesty,” answered the Bullfrog, in a voice so 
deep and full that it startled the Boy. To give force to his 
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words, he added, *‘Ker-chee-ker-chung-ng-ng! Ker-chee-ker- 
chung-ng-ng!” and plunged head-first into the water, swimming 
a few yaids until he finally disappeared. 

From far and near all the Frogs took up the cry, in all sorts 
of voices, from treble to bass—*‘Ker-chee-ker-chung-ng-ng !” 
and to the Boy’s new sense of hearing, it sounded exactly lke 
“Long live the King! Long live the King! Long live the 
King!” which was rank heresy to our loyal Yankee boy. 

“| have heard,” continued the Snapping Turtle, looking very 
wise, “that once upon a time there was a great king, who was 
a great fiddler, and a great poet—or thought he was. When he 
was tired of fiddling he made poetry, and when he was tired of 
making poetry he fiddled. You'd better believe everybody had 
to say his music and his poetry were lovely, no matter what they 
may have thought about it. Hey, Boy? What did you 
observe?” 

“I know the name of that king,” said the Boy, proud of his 
acquaintance with the noted characters of history. “It was 
Nero—one of the Cesars, and the worst of the lot. What do 
you think of a king—or emperor—I forgot to say that he was 
Emperor of Rome—who sets fire to his own city, and plays the 
fiddle and recites poetry while he looks at it burn?” 

“Dear, dear!” said the Snapping Turtle. “I really disre- 
member about that. It 1s so seldom that | get a chance to im- 
prove my mind, and | wouldn't have learned anything at all 
about him, only once—it was a long, long time ago—a Boy 
about your size brought his history book here to study his lesson 
all by himself. He studied it out loud, and that 1s how I hap- 
pened to pick up a few items. Dear, dear! and was Nero as bad 
as that? Now I can’t fiddle—not even a little bit—but I do 
something in the poetry line occasionally. ‘To be sure, there 
are those who look upon me as wanting in intelligence and the 
finer feelings ; and when they see me sitting on a log meditating 
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for any length of time, they imagine that I am either very 
stupid, or else asleep. They are wrong. ‘That is when I am 
composing. Would you like to hear some of my verses?” 

“Indeed, I would,” answered the Boy, with flattering eager- 
ness; so the Snapping Turtle—looking very much gratified, and 
very wise—threw his head out of his shell with a jerk, and 
prepared to recite. 

“T am now engaged upon a very exciting subject,’ he in- 
formed the Boy, by way of preface. “I am putting my friends 
into a book. ‘The book is in my mind, you understand; and in 
my opinion that is where it ought to be. I learned the letters 
from a little Girl whose sister was teaching her the alphabet— 
she sat where you do now—and I listened very intently. I find 
it a very fascinating occupation—when not otherwise employed 
—to fit an animal, a Bird, a Fish, a Frog, an Insect, to each 
letter. I get them together in a very higgeldy-piggeldy way, I 
fear, for I find it quite impossible to keep them straight.”’ 

“Thank you so much,” said the Snapping Turtle politely. 
“You relieve my mind. To explain:—when I see anyone I 
know, he always puts me in mind of the letter belonging to him; 
and as I see my friend, the Bumble Bee, buzzing about above 
your head, I think I would better begin with him.” Then ina 
finicky, affected voice, he recited these rhymes :— 


THE BUMBLE BEE. 


“B is for the Bumble Bee, 
In sober color dressed, 

With here and there a touch of gold 
To set off all the rest; 


A deep-toned, heavy voice he has, 
Which positively does 

Sound pleasantly on summer days :— 
Buzz-buzz—buzz-buzz— buzz-buzz. 


“T did not consider it quite fair to give the whole letter to the 
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Bumble Bee,” he stopped to explain, “‘as you will discover in the 
following stanza :— 
And B is for that busy one—- 
The Honey Bee—as well, 
Who roams all day on work intent, 
Through field and flowery dell; 
Then laden with a store of sweets 
Purloined from fragrant flowers, 
He hies him home well satisfied 
With his persuasive powers.” 

The Snapping Turtle had an attentive and admiring audience. 
The Eels had come up in a bunch from their home in the mud— 
a squirming, wriggling crowd. The Minnows—keeping at a 
respectful distance from voracious enemies of their own and 
other tribes—were greatly entertained and instructed; while 
every Stickleback, Sunfish, and Speckled Trout in the neigh- 
borhood, as well as the numerous Water-beetles, Water-spiders, 
Crayfishes, and Mud-Turtles thereabout, strained their ears to 
hear. ‘The only one in the whole Pond who disdained to render 
homage to his Sovereign was an old Trout, who sneered at the 
whole business in his safe retreat under the shelving rock across 
the Pond, where he had lived for many a year, when he wanted 
a change from Brook life. 

“Ridiculous performance!’ he snorted, in the solitude of his 
watery apartment. “I wonder what that idiot will be up to 
next? Poetry, forsooth! Mucha Snapper knows about poetry. 
I'd like to hear Mother Duck’s opinion about his poetry. She 
could tell a tale to make the Pond People stare in earnest, I’m 
thinking; and not much to the credit of the Poet. Yen promis- 
ing ducklings when she first visited the Pond, and where are 
they? Ask the Poet. She has two left, I believe, for which she 
may be thankful. Poetry! Faugh!” and he gave the water a 
tremendous slap with his tail to relieve his feelings. 

Disregarding the rest of his audience, the Snapping Turtle 
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fixed his eye upon the Boy, anxious for the opinion of such good 
authority upon the subject. He was so delighted with the 
verdict—the Boy said it was “‘fine,’—that he began immediately 
to execute a sort of jig—as well as his limited powers would 
allow—upon the old log, lifting his legs with amazing spryness 
for a Turtle, and shooting forth his head and drawing it in 
again with astonishing quickness. ‘The Boy blinked at the sight, 
for it made him feel dizzy to look at him. ‘Then there was a 
perfect pandemonium of sounds. ‘The noise made by the Tree- 
Toads—assisted by the Frogs—was almost deafening; the 
Birds, too, had listened, and could not resist showing their 
appreciation by applauding; and even the Sheep and frisking 
Lambs on the hillside pasture above the Pond, lifted their voices. 

“Come to think of it,” said the Snapping Turtle, musingly,. 
“it reminds me of the first letter to look at that hill. A whole 
colony of Ants removed from there last Summer. Strange I 
can never think of the first one first, nor the last one last. 
Fortunately, this is a ‘go as you please’ sort of a book. Here 
it 1S :— 

LHE ANT. 


A is for the active Ant, 
Who, everybody knows, 
Could not be idle if he tried 
In summertime; at close 
Of autumn has a store 
Of provender laid up 
For winter, when he finds the time 
To breakfast, dine, and sup. 


Pray tell me, did you ever see 
An Ant who was a shirk— 
A sluggard Ant—a lazy Ant— 
Who does not like to work? 
Not so—he patiently abides 
Within his snug retreat, 
And waits for working time to come— 
The spring, with odors sweet.” 
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When the furor of applause had died down, the Boy said to 
him, “Thank you very much, Your Majesty. Good night.” 

“Come again,” said the Snapping Turtle politely, as he was 
starting off across the fields. “Come again. Come again,” 
echoed the big Bullfrog, and all the Frogs; the big Fishes and 
the little Fishes, the Birds, and all the little creatures round 
about. The Bees hummed it, the Frogs chanted it, and even 
the Wind that was gently rising and falling, rustling the dead 
Leaves and Grasses left standing since the year before, repeated 
it in a soft, caressing whisper as it passed by him. Long before 
the Boy had crossed the field, and as he was following the Brook 
on his way home, he could hear them calling behind him: 

“Come again-n-n-n! Come again-n-n-n! Come again-n-n-n!”’ 
and it gave him a very cheerful and happy feeling to know that 
he was so welcome to the friendly little People of the Pond. 


AY after day found the 
Boy at the Pond, learn- " 
ing moire and more of 
the wonderful happenings—the 
habits, the pleasures, the pains, 
a a | the dangers, the hairbreadth es- 
ANvemeliseP oe } | | capes and dreadful tragedies— 
of the creatures of this small 
world. He saw the beginning 
and the ending of many of them, 
from the time the eggs were laid 
until the little lives were ended—either by a natural death, or 
as was more frequently the case, in the stomach of some greedy 
pirate of the Pond. 

He was especially interested in the Frog Babies—the ‘Tad- 
poles—the Mother Frogs of different kinds—Cricket Frogs, 
Green Frogs, Leopard Frogs, Bullfrogs, Wood Frogs, not for- 
getting the wonderful little Frogs called ‘“Tree-toads,” their 
learned name is Hyla—who having deposited the eggs in vast 
numbers in the water during the month of March, left them 
there to take their chances. Now they had risen to the top of 
the water, and there they rested—little dark specks, each in its 
envelope of pale brown jelly, and joined together in one great 
mass. 

For a number of days they swayed this way and that— 
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“rocked in the cradle of the deep, ’—so gently did the ripples on 
the Pond’s quiet bosom deal with the little ones committed to 
her care. ‘The Sun warmed them, the Wind caressed them, and 
the water swelled the jelly covering into great masses, making 
the whole into large bunches—the Frog Babies’ comfortable 
cradles. All over the Pond, and along the sides near the shores, 
these bunches of Frog’s eggs were floating, but the Boy paid 
little attention to any but one particular bunch which had 
anchored itself under the clump of Willows which was his 
favorite resting-place. 

“T imagine that must be my family,’ said Madame Leopard 
Frog sociably, stopping to pass the time of day with him, as he 
was staring intently into the water. “You see they all look so 
very much alike that one can never be quite sure. I can see that 
you are a Boy of discernment. Do you think they will soon be 
out? Mr. Leopard Frog tells me they will not, but I cannot 
always rely upon his judgment. What is your opinion?” 

“They will soon be out,’ the Boy answered confidently, and 
with an air of importance. It was not often that his opinion 
was required upon such important matters. ‘And I will give 
you my reason for thinking so,” he added. ‘There is a great 
wriggling going on inside of those eggs. Don’t you see it? 
Such a kicking about can’t go on long without something 
taking place. I have been watching one of them for quite 
a while. Hurrah! there he comes now!—the first Pollywog of 
the season!” 

“Excuse me, sir—T'adpole if you please, which is the proper 
cognomen for a Frog Child,” said Madame Leopard Frog, with 
dignity. 

“T beg your pardon, Mrs. Leopard Frog,” said the Boy, not 
to be outdone in good manners. “T shall try to remember it,”’ 
and Madame Leopard Frog proceeded to investigate for her- 


self. 
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“What a comical looking little chap he is,” the Boy remarked 
to Mr. Stickleback, who swam up just then, and who seemed 
greatly interested in the occurrence, “all head and stale estas 
looks like anything but a Frog just now.” 

“Decidedly comical,’ returned Mr. Stickleback, with an 
agreeable smile, which was remarkable in him, as this was the 
period of his greatest pugnacity—the domestic period—as was 
plainly manifested by his vivid coloring of red and blue. “Very 
comical indeed, and in excellent condition. I am especially 
partial to young Tadpole, but seeing that you are interested in 
this one, and Mrs. Leopard Frog being in the vicinity, I feel 
that it would not be in good taste for me to make my feelings 
more apparent.” | 

Mr. Stickleback was a very fierce looking little Fish indeed, 
with his sharply pointed fins, the spines sticking out of his back, 
and the other bones growing on the outside of his body instead 
of within; and his neighbors took care not to take liberties with 
him during the time in which he devoted himself to household 
duties. He was good-natured enough at other times, although 
not nearly so handsome, for curious as it may seem, his bright 
colors all disappeared after this time, and he was then as dull 
and sober looking as his dull and sober looking female friends. 
When he was taking care of his house and his young family— 
which Madame Stickleback left entirely to his care—his 
responsibilities made him cross, and no wonder. But fierce as he 
looked, he had a keen sense of humor ; and he looked at the Boy 


as if he would have winked, when he made that last remark, if 
he had been provided with any eye-winkers. 

“Tt would please me very much if you would take a look at 
my house some day when you can make it convenient,”’ he said. 
“T have been very busy lately, getting my nest ready. [I am 
thinking of raising a family, you know. Every Stickleback 
expects to raise a family. I have chosen a spot on the other 
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side of the Pond, where it is cleaner, and more retired. A much 
more desirable neighborhood, I assure you,’ with a scornful 
wave of his left fin in the direction of the bank, where Madame 
and Monsieur Frog sat on their haunches—eight front toes 
toeing in and ten hind toes toeing out—with minds seemingly 
intent upon nothing at all, and pretending to be utterly oblivious 
to the flitting hither and thither of unwary insects. 

“Are you not on good terms with the Frogs?” asked the Boy, 
seeing that the question was expected of him. “They seem quite 
respectable, and are very good company.” 

“T shall not allow my family to associate with them,” replied 
Mr. Stickleback loftily. “I find it is just as well to keep them at 
a distance,” and having spoken his mind plainly, he departed, 
making his way in graceful movements to his own private 
pleasure-grounds. 

The Tadpoles now began to wriggle out in earnest. The 
water soon began to swarm with them. This was going on all 
over the Pond, so you may imagine what a lively time there was 
allaround. Many as there were, however, there did not seem to 
be too many of them to the Fishes, Mud-Turtles, and even the 
Snapping Turtle, who devoured them greedily; and the little 
Tadpoles had to be very lively indeed to keep out of danger. 
How they did wiggle! It made the Boy’s eyes feel crooked to 
look at them, as they darted about, first eating their way out of 
their jelly covering, and then nibbling at it as if they found it 
excellent food indeed. ‘They swam with their tails, as the Fishes 
did, although they had no fins. But the little gills—tittle open- 
ings in their heads—served very well for them to breathe water, 
like the Fishes; and looking like neither Fishes nor Frogs, they 
were only themselves—just Tadpoles. No wonder the Boy 
thought them ‘‘comical,” with their small heads and funny 
mouths, with an eye above each corner, and a little wiggly tail 
erowing out of the head. 
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But interesting as they all were, there was not another so 
interesting—so cute and cunning—as ““Tad’’—the first Polly- 
wog of the season. That is what the Boy nicknamed him, and 
felt that he would know those big bulging eyes, and that saucy 
mouth among a thousand. ‘Thousands of them there were, and 
thousands more coming, but “Tad” was his very own—his 
especial protegé. And the little rascal seemed to understand all 
about it, for he kept close to the bank where the Boy was, and 
stared up at him out of his gogegle-eyes, with impudent com- 
prehension. But he certainly did not resemble either Mrs. or 
Mr. Leopard Frog. 

“Your children seem to be more Fish than Frog,” the Boy 
called out to Mrs. Leopard Frog, as she was sunning herself on 
the bank, letting her babies take care of themselves, as is the 
way with Frog Mothers. The Tadpoles seemed to be in such 
excellent spirits at finding themselves in the bright world that 
perhaps it was just as well, as it gave Mrs. Frog more time for 
her music—although the most stupid person could see that she 
would never make much of a singer—and to the improvement 
of her mind. 

“My dear Boy,” said Mrs. Leopard Frog, nettled by this 
thoughtless speech ; “‘you look more like a Sucker than a Seraph 
yourself, but who can tell what you will turn out? I know 
what Tadpoles will grow into, for I was a Tadpole once myself: 
and now you can see what I am,” and she swallowed air, and 
puffed, and puffed, and puffed, until the Boy thought she cer- 
tainly would burst. 

“T did not mean to be rude,” he said humbly. She certainly 
did look handsome in the sunlight, and as for her mate, who 
could be compared with him, as he sat fishing for Flies in the 
sunlight, the yellow rings around his great full eyes making 
their blackness more brilliant ; while his beautiful coat of bronze, 
and silver, and green and gold, no one in the world could help 
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admiring. The dexterity, too, with which he darted out his 
long sticky tongue, and brought in an unlucky Fly and tilted it 
down his throat, made the Boy stare. 

“Anyone would think he was half asleep, looking so innocent, 
sitting on that old log and staring at nothing in particular,” 
muttered the Boy. “Sly old rascal! 1 wonder where his 
Majesty, the Snapping Turtle, is keeping himself. I haven't 
seen him around lately. He must be letting his kingdom run 
itself, like Mrs. Frog does her family.” 

The Boy was yet to learn that the Snapping Turtle’s govern- 
ment was no government at all. He ruled because he was the 
biggest and the strongest, and the most selfish. The principal 
care of his subjects was to keep out of his way, especially when 
he was hungry, which was not seldom. ‘The Tadpoles were 
eulped down that cruel throat by the hundreds, and it was 
always ready for more. No wonder the little fellows were shy. 

“T must say that there doesn’t seem to be a very good gov- 
ernment,’ said the Boy, as a number of frightened Minnows 
scurried by, to get out of the way of the bigger Fish that were 
after them. ‘The Boy liked the Minnows, they were so pretty, 
and helpless and—as he thought—harmless. They lived to a 
great extent upon the Pondweed, but he soon discovered that 
they, too, devoured little creatures smaller and weaker than 
themselves—the tiny children of other Fishes—and when he 
saw one day a Minnow he had much admired because of his 
beautiful little silvery-brown body—not quite two inches long, 
the under side that had been white all winter now turning to a 
lovely red—gobbling greedily another tiny creature that could 
not make its escape, he was disgusted. Everyone seemed to 
think that to “gobble, or be gobbled” was all right. They had 
a saying among themselves—that somehow has a ring to it 
sounding strangely familiar— 
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“Every Ponder for himself, and the Snapper take the hind- 
most,” 
and which reveals more clearly the state of things in Pond 
affairs than anything one can say. 

The Snapper had no objection to taking the hindmost or the 
foremost, or whichever came the handiest. He generally took 
whatever came in his way—and that was a good deal—but he 
had his preferences, and that is why he did not take more of 
some sorts than he did. Being the biggest personage in the 
Pond, he had it pretty much all his own way, and therefore he 
considered himself the ruler of the watery domain. 

The words were scarcely out of the Boy’s mouth, when the 
Snapping Turtle climbed up the old log and stared at him out 
of the eye on the side nearest to him. He looked very natural 
in his clay-colored coat, his old wrinkled neck looking more 
wrinkled, and old warty front legs looking more warty than 
ever. 

“Hello, Boy,” he said gruffly, for he seemed to find it hard to 
be pleasant. To tell the truth he was very cross. It is much 
better to feel pleasant and to look as one feels, than to look dis- 
agreeable, and to feel as one looks. But the Snapping Turtle 
did not know this. He was decidedly disagreeable, and when 
he looked snappy, he felt snappy, which was neither nice nor 
wise. 

“Glad to see you, or I think I am,” he began. “Don’t know 
whether I am or not. It doesn’t matter. 1 dined on young 
Duck yesterday, and the feathers didn’t set well. Interfere with 
my digestion. They always do, or was it the feathers? It may 
have been the poetry. I don’t know which it was,” and he 
glared at the Boy out of his near eye, which had a cold and 
cruel expression. 

“T thought something must be wrong when I didn’t see you 
about,” said the Boy. “TI should think you would need to look 
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more closely after public affairs. Matters are apt to get into a 
snarl sometimes when they are left to run themselves.” 

“That doesn’t trouble me in the least,” returned the Snapping 
Turtle snappishly. ‘You ought to understand that. What is 
troubling me just now is how I am to finish my poetry book, 
when I can’t think of the letters. I have made a few more 
verses. I shall feel better when I have recited them to some one. 
I had no difficulty in getting my T, as there are so many Tad- 
poles about lately. 1 couldn’t possibly miss it,” and he gabbled 
over the lines very fast, as if to get rid of them. 


PoE OEADROLE, 


“T is for the Tadpole small— 
A youngster of renown— 
Who has no feet nor fins at all 
Upon his body brown; 
Most extraordinary this— 
The change from Fish to Frog— 
Peculiar metamorphosis 
For one wee Pollywog. 


Before his front legs swell and sprout 
His tail he moves with vim, 
Which serves him well to turn about, 
And through the waters swim; 
Appendage necessary? Nay, 
That tail to him endeared, 
When all his legs have come to stay, 
Has somehow disappeared.” 


“Hi-yi! how’s that for a poem? Pretty fair, Boy? Hey? 
They can’t call me stupid, nor slow after that, now can they?” 

“Stupid? I think it is simply wonderful,” said the Boy, 
which indeed it was. 

“What comes after T'?” asked the Snapping Turtle anxiously. 
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“U,” the Boy told him. 

“No, I don't,” snapped the Snapping Turtle. “I’m not to be 
in the book at all, Boy. Whoever heard of a poet putting him- 
self into his book? Ridiculous!” 

“T didn’t mean ‘y-o-u, you’, explained the Boy. “I meant 
the letter U.” 

“Now, did you ever hear the like of that!” cried the Snapping 
Turtle, rolling his eyes upward in despair. “You are mixing 
me all up. How can I do anything if you mix me all up? First 
you tell me that J come next, and then you say that you come 
next. I should think a Boy with brains would know better. 
What are a Boy’s brains for, anyway? Tell me that?” 

“To think with,” answered the Boy meekly. 

“Then think with ’em,” said the Snapping Turtle severely, 
and sat glaring at him so strangely, that the Boy felt very un- 
comfortable. After he had thought for a while in silence, the 
Snapping Turtle seemed to feel better, for he said quite 
graciously : 

“T feel much better now that I am rid of the Tadpole business. 
But I know it will come on again, and I want to be prepared. 
It’s positively awful when it takes you unawares. I feel almost 
certain that the Sticklebacks will strike me next. I’ve been 
dreading the Sticklebacks. The Sticklebacks are hard to tackle, 
you know.” 

‘Never mind,” said the Boy soothingly. “Wait until you feel 
in a more pleasant frame of mind.” 

“Pleasant! Listen to him!” ejaculated the Snapping Turtle, 
with a horrible gap of his horny mouth. ‘“‘Feel pleasant when I 
tackle a Stickleback! I hope Iam at my very snappiest when it 
happens. You drive me crazy,” and without further remark— 
not even a civil “good-day,’’—he dove viciously off the log, and 
never stopped until his head struck the bottom, making a great 
scattering among the Eels. It was lucky that the mud was soft, 
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or there 1s no telling whether he would ever have come up again. 

The Snapping Turtle had it in his mind to tell his troubles to 
Father Eel, but the Eels had been having a family quarrel as to 
the proper time for migrating up the stream for the purpose of 
spawning, which prevented them from being as sympathetic and 
chatty as usual. Indeed, Father Kel—the old patriarch of the 
Fel family—said to him with unfeeling bluntness : 

“Don't tell your troubles to us; we have troubles of our own,” 
which, although true enough, was unneighborly, and quite un- 
becoming a loyal subject. So the Snapping Turtle had to take 
himself and his troubles elsewhere. He was fortunate, however, 
in finding a patient listener in Sister Clam, who, he felt confi- 
dent, would open her mouth to nobody. The Clams are a close- 
mouthed family, and not at all given to gossiping. 


HE prophecy of the 
Snapping Turtle on 
the Stickleback ques- 

tion came true. ‘The very next 

day he had to “tackle him,” as 

he called it. When the Boy ar- 
rived at the Pond the next morning, he bethought him of the 
invitation Mr. Stickleback had given him to take a nearer view 
of his premises; and although now—his eyes having become so 
wonderfully sharp and far-seeing—he could see clear across 
the Pond, and into its very depths, he felt that he would really 
like a nearer view of the home of his little friend. Besides it 
was no more than polite to respond to an invitation so kindly 
given to a perfect stranger. 

Accordingly, he took a stroll around the edge of the Pond, 
which was not such a simple matter as it had seemed at first, 
because of the thick growth of weeds and bushes, and vines that 
erew clear down to the water’s edge, and the many briars and 
brambles that came in his way. ‘The opposite side of the Pond 
was fairly lined with berry bushes, wild briars, alders and 
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grape-vines; the latter clambering over everything within 
reach, climbing the trees and forming festoons from branch to 
branch. ‘They would look very pretty when the leaves came 
out, but now they presented a rather unsightly appearance. In 
the swale he had left behind, the Muskrat’s houses were as 
thick as possible, looking like little brown humps and hillocks, 
but here there were none at all. 

It was quite a long way around, and when at last he found 
himself close to the place where his friend, Mr. Stickleback, had 
established himself, he was tired, and sat himself down under a 
Pussy Willow Tree that hung its pretty, fuzzy, yellow catkins 
over the water, to rest. 

He had not been there more than a few moments, when a 
voice—the sweetest and most musical he had ever heard, and 
flute-like in its clearness 
to look for the singer, but a deep thicket of Alders was in the 
way, and he had to crawl through it to get out into the open. 
A little way farther on was where the Brook came rippling into 
the Pond, and on the bank, on the opposite side of it, came trip- 
ping along, swinging her great white hat, trimmed with flowers, 
the prettiest, sweetest, daintiest little Maiden the Boy, or the 
Pond People, or any other people, had ever beheld. She was 
about the Boy’s own age, but a glance at her rosy cheeks, spark- 
ling eyes, and the nimbleness with which she danced along, 
showed very plainly that she and sickness were total strangers. 

The Boy stared at her with open eyes and mouth, as well he 
might, for her sweet face, set in a frame of fair curls that the 
Sun had kissed lovingly, and the Breeze caressed tenderly, and 
her frock of purest white, made a picture that was well worth 
seeing. This is what she sung: 


rang out on the balmy air. He turned 
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Oh the spring is here, with its gladsome cheer, 
For the woods with song are ringing; 
And in bush and brake little sleepers wake 
When they hear the Bluebirds singing; 
Gently blow, sweet Breeze, through the budding Trees, 
On the lazy Buds and Flowers, 
Softly kiss them, Sun—wake them, every one,— 
Lest they lose the first bright hours. 


Like a naughty thief, every little Leaf 

In his cunning home is hiding, 
Out he soon will rush, when he gets a push 

From the elf within abiding; 

Gently blow, then, Breeze, on the leafing Trees, 
Till the life-blood’s freely flowing, 

Drive the damp and cold from the dark chill mould, 
Dear old Sun, thy smile bestowing. 


The Boy stared at the Girl, and the Girl stared back at the 
Boy across the Brook. ‘Then she smiled, and cried to him gaily, 
as she swung her hat lightly to and fro: 

“Good morning, Mr. Boy. Where did you come from? I 
want to get over the Brook. Please come and help me across.” 

The Boy hurried to the Brookside, willing to do all in his 
power to help her; but there seemed to be no way, for here the 
Brook was both wide and deep. 

‘Dear me, how very pale and thin you look! I’m afraid you 
are not strong enough,” said the Girl, looking him over critic- 
ally; whereupon the Boy grew very red—as red as he had been 
pale before—and made up his mind to show her ladyship that 
he was good for something in spite of his looks. A good-sized 
log lay on the bank. This he seized with energy, dragged it to 
the water’s edge, and with a mighty effort, lifted and flung it 
across the stream. It fell with a splash, but remained propped 
up by two large stones that held and steadied it, making a very 
decent bridge. 
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“Why, that is splendid—yjust the thing,” cried the Girl, 
crossing lightly over without waiting for further assistance. 
“You must be stronger than you look. I wouldn’t have thought 
you could do it,” but the Boy made her no answer ; he was lying 
—limp, and very pale—on the bank, faint from such unwonted 
exertion. The Girl was greatly alarmed, and began fanning 
him with her big hat, whicl 
better. He sat up, and sh 
acquainted. 


ich made him laugh, and then he felt 
e sat down; and they proceeded to get 


“T am staying over there,” she informed him, with a flourish 
of her hat in the direction of the hills, “visiting my uncle and 
aunt. I came out this morning for a walk, and followed the 
Brook; and here I am.”’ 

“And J am staying over there,” said the Boy, with a wave of 
his hand in the opposite direction across the Pond; “‘and I am 
staying with my uncle and aunt. I come out for a walk every 
day, and always follow the Brook; and here J am.” 

Then they both laughed heartily, and felt well acquainted 
right away. In fact, the Boy was so well pleased with his new 
acquaintance, that he confided to her his marvelous experiences 
with the Pond People, and the wonderful enchantments of the 
place ; 


a confidence which he had withheld entirely from his 
uncle and aunt, fearing that they would laugh at him. Indeed, 
sometimes after he had left the Pond, and had thought it all 
over, he could not be really sure whether all these things had 
really happened, or whether he had imagined it all in his mind 
as he sat on the margin of the Pond, staring into the water. 

But the Girl did not laugh. Indeed, she was so greatly inter- 
ested that she insisted upon being taken at once to the most 
exciting spot and initiated into the mysteries of-the place, 
hoping to have the same privileges that he enjoyed. 

“Perhaps the Spirit of the Pond will show herself to me, and 
open my eyes and ears, so that I can see and hear what you do,” 
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she said, as they walked together to Mr. Stickleback’s part of 
the Pond. She had no sooner said the words, when a soft 
breath of wind passed over her face, tenderly touching both lips 
and ears, making a sound like a gentle sigh as it passed by. 
She saw the shadowy form that looked to her like a cloud of 
mist hovering over the water, but that was all. As it rose and 
floated away, fading into nothingness among the trees, she felt 
very much disappointed, but turning her eyes to the water, 
cried out with delight at what she saw. Not only at what she 
saw, but also at what she heard, for the Spirit of the Pond had 
been kind to her too, and opened her eyes and ears, although she 
had not shown herself to her as she had to the Boy. 

Mr. Stickleback was at home, showing brilliantly in his red 
and blue coat through the water; but he was in a very choleric 
mood, on account of being kept busy driving away inquisitive 
friends and acquaintances, who encroached too closely upon his 
private domain. 

‘“T am having no end of trouble,’ he said to the Boy, after 
having exchanged with him the usual polite greetings. ‘I hope 
your friend is quite reliable. Of course any friend of yours 
would be all right,’”’ with a polite glance of inquiry at the Girl. 

“Yes, she’s all right,” the Boy assured him, which the Girl 
felt was a very great compliment, and no wonder, for it is not 
everyone who can be trusted. 

“What a dear little fellow he is!’ she said, ‘and so beauti- 
fully colored,” looking at the little creature in admiration. 
‘What is he doing now?” 

The water was very clear and shallow at this point. Mr. 
Stickleback could be seen very plainly as he placed himself in a 
warlike attitude in front of his little nest ;—a cunning hole in 
the sand, which he had hollowed out, and fashioned most 
cleverly with his tail, leaving a small passage at each end for the 
water to flow in and out. He looked very fierce indeed, the 
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spines on his back and sharp, bony fin points bristling for the 
fray, as he whirled back and forth, and around his little home, 
keeping a sharp lookout for intruders. No one appearing at 
this moment, he took time to have a little conversation with the 
Boy and Girl, all the while keeping watch out of the corners of 
his eyes. 

“What do you think of it?” he asked, waving a lordly fin in 
the direction of the nest. “It is perfectly ventilated, if I do say 
it myself. I looked out for that.” 

“T should say it was well built,” answered the Boy, encoura- 
gingly, and the Girl gave it as her opinion that it was “‘a little 
beauty.” 

“Thank you,” said Mr. Stickleback, much gratified. “I am 
glad you like it. I take pleasure in informing you that it will 
not be long before I am the happy father of a family. My nest 
is full to the brim of eggs. My lady friends have been unusually 
generous this season, each of them contributing to the fund. 
You will not wonder that I feel the responsibility of my position, 
and great anxiety just at present for fear my precious eggs may 
be gobbled up by some unprincipled pirate of the deep. Please 
excuse me for a moment. I see some one approaching,” and he 
resumed his position in front of the nest. 

“Oh, what a hideous creature!’ exclaimed the Girl, as the 
Snapping Turtle made his appearance, waddling leisurely 
through the water towards them. He seemed not to notice Mr. 
Stickleback, who bristled all over with excitement ; but fixed his 
snaky eyes upon the Girl, in a glance which expressed both in- 
quiry and reproach. 

“Hideous, did you say?” he said, glaring at her most 
wickedly. “What does a Girl know, anyway? A Boy is bad 
enough, but when it comes to Girls—I have no use for them. 
Where did she come from?” he demanded fiercely of the Boy. 

“She happened along just by accident,” said the Boy in a 
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soothing tone, for it was just as well to keep in with the Snap- 
ping Turtle. ‘She is really rather nice—for a Girl,” he added, 
trying to pacify the enraged monster. 

“Does she like poetry?” demanded the Snapping Turtle, with 
asperity, showing that her answer would settle the question. 

“T love it,” cried the Girl eagerly, which so mollified and de- 
lighted the Snapping Turtle, that his countenance relaxed into 
something as near a pleasant expression as is possible for a 
Snapping Turtle. 

“T am pleased to hear it,’ he said. “Perhaps you would like 
to hear my composition on Mr. Stickleback? It has given me 
no end of trouble to get it into shape. You know I told you it 
was hard to tackle a Stickleback,” to the Boy. “Well, here it 
1S :— 

THE SLICKLEBACK. 


”S is for Brother Stickleback— 
A parent so paternal, 

That cares, responsibilities, 
Ne’er vex the mind maternal; 

He builds a cunning little nest, 
Then contributions begs 

From friendly female Sticklebacks, 
Who kindly donate eggs. 


Now let all other Sticklebacks, 
All roisterers beware, 

Nor need the gay Pond rover think 
To find a welcome there; 

For Brother Stickleback’s on guard, 
With fire in his eye, 

Determined his wee domicile 
He will defend, or die.” 


The Girl was so thunderstruck upon hearing this remarkable 
production, that she could think of nothing appropriate to say ; 
and so was the Boy, though he had no reason to be surprised, 
having had experience before of what the Snapping Turtle could 
do in that line. Before they could raise their voices to praise 
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it—as was plain to be seen the Snapping Turtle expected, by 
the way his eye roved back and forth from one to the other— 
the small voice of Mr. Stickleback was heard to exclaim: 

“Hear, hear! Well done, Your Majesty! I quite agree with 
you. Quite so—quite so. It does you credit. It does, indeed,” 
which pleased the Snapping Turtle very much, for he did not 
always get on satisfactorily with Mr. Stickleback. He did not 
always feel sure that Mr. Stickleback quite approved of him. 
Like Nero of old, he was greedy of flattery. 

“T wish you would be so kind as to repeat something else,” 
said the Girl, with flattering eagerness. “I am sure that is not 
all you have on hand.” 

“Well, I have a few more rhymes,” said the Snapping Turtle, 
simpering. “I have been thinking deeply about the unassu- 
ming nature of Sister Clam, and was inspired to do something 
in her behalf. She told me privately that there is one thing of 
which she is firmly convinced, and that is—“All things come to 
him who waits,’—and has fashioned her life on that plan. 
You can see for yourself that carrying out that principle has 
agreed with her,’ and the Girl, after taking a glance at her, 
could see that he was right; for Sister Clam was in extremely 
good condition, not to say, fat. 

“T think this expresses my meaning clearly,” said the Snap- 
ping Turtle, declaiming in a loud voice for the benefit of all in 
the vicinity: 


THE CLAM. 


C is for the quiet Clam 

Who meddles with nobody, Ma’am, 
And minds none but her own affairs; 
Who to the contrary declares 

Should watch her where she sits all day, 
And silent, swallows down her prey: 
She wastes no time in idle talk, 

But opes her mouth, and in they walk. 
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This Mollusk manages to live 

By means of what seems like a sieve, 
Which holds its prey with fringes stout,— 
It lets them in, the water out— 

Though slow she is-as any Snail, 

Her tactics those that never fail; 

If you could see her cram—and cram, 
You'd feel ashamed of Sister Clam. 


“And that is really all for to-day,” he added, “for I feel very 
much fatigued,” and climbing up out of the water, he waddled 
to the top of the bank and settled himself comfortably in the 
sunshine for a snooze. 


HAT was the beginning 
of the most delightful 
times for the Boy and 
Girl, who came to the Pond every 
fine day after this, their first 
meeting. Their. friends were 
pleased that they were so well 
entertained and happy in each 
other’s company, and prepared delicious little lunches for them, 
which they enjoyed exceedingly; the pure fresh out-door air 
doing them both good, although the effect of it on the Boy was 
the most noticeable. 

They were greatly taken with 'Tad—the Boy’s little Polly- 
wog friend. It was most interesting to watch the changes 
taking place in his appearance, of which he was not a little 
proud himself, when he had some new improvement to dis- 
play to their admiring gaze. First, little bunches formed on 
his round ball of a body, and the beginnings of legs appeared. 

“Why, his tail is growing shorter, I do believe!” the Boy 
cried, one day. It would not be many weeks before the tail 
would disappear altogether, and he would have four legs like 
his father and mother, with four toes on each of his front 
feet, and five toes on the hind ones, and he would be a Frog in 
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earnest. His gills would be gone, for then he would have 
ear-drums, and breathe air instead of water. 

“You will not be able to accuse my poor child then of 
being more Fish than Frog,” said Mrs. Leopard Frog proudly. 
She could not forget that thoughtless speech of the Boy. 

“That’s so,” he said. ‘He begins to look a little like Mr. 
Leopard Frog already,’ which so pleased Mrs. Leopard Frog 
that she was willing to forgive and forget. 

The Girl, much as she liked to watch the Pond People, 
delighted greatly in the Flowers that were now blooming in 
the Marsh, and in the fence corners, and in the near-by woods, 
and on the margin of the Pond and the running Brook. She 
and the Boy made numerous excursions into the thickets, find- 
ing many a floral treasure hiding in quiet nooks. 

Even the Snapping Turtle opened his eyes at the beauty of 
the Water-Lilies that floated in their purity on the surface of 
the Pond, their broad green leaves sheltering many a hunted- 
little creature that darted under them for protection from cruel 
pursuers. ‘The Minnows hid there from the bigger Fish, and 
wriggled between the rootlets after their insect prey; and the 
Tadpoles hid in the mazes of the Pondweed and Eel-grass, and 
nibbled away at them in safety, in the shadows of the great 
spreading leaves of the Water-Lilies above them. 

“How beautiful they are!’ cried the Girl, gazing at the 
golden-hearted beauties that were opening their leaves to the 
sunlight. “They look like lovely stars floating on the water, 
which is only another sky for the Pond People. They make me 
think of some verses I used to know about the Water-Lilies.” 

“Cannot you remember them?” asked the Boy. “I am sure 
you can if you try.” 

“Yes, they are coming back to me,” replied the Girl after 
thinking a while, and humming softly to herself. Then she 
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repeated slowly—while all the little folks within hearing dis- 
tance pricked up their ears to listen—these pretty verses :— 
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Where the Pond-lily blossoms, there the brown Bees meet— 
Little gossips that loudly buzz— 
And the Cat-tails growing in the warm air sweet, 
Wear their big brown bonnets of fuzz; 
There the little Kels gambol and the Minnows hide, 
And the Pollywogs frisk and play, 
And the Fishes that gaily through the waters glide, 
Nibble, nibble all the livelong day. 


Where the Pond-lily blossoms, there the Phoebe calls, 
And the Oriole oft is seen, 

Where the sunlight softly on the meadow falls— 
On a carpet of living green; 

There the Robins wrangle in the high tree-tops, 
And the Bobolink sings alway, 

Where the Sparrows twitter, and it’s hop, hop, hop, 
Twitter, twitter, all the livelong day. 


Where the Pond-lily blossom, like a pure, bright star, 
On the placid Pond bosom lies 

In her radiant glory, till the Sun afar, 
With a tender kiss shuts her eyes; 

There the long slender rushes clamber, fresh and green, 
From their water-bed, glad and gay, 

And the tall, waving grasses in the sunlight’s sheen 
Rustle, rustle all the livelong day. 


Where the Pond-lily blossoms, there the Bullfrogs croak 
And the Butterflies flit about, 

And the merry Mosquito thinks it quite a joke 
To tickle people with his snout; 

Where the Willows flourish and the Cowslip’s sheen 
Like a coverlet golden lay, 

When the Springtime was making all the Marshes green, 
Shining, shining all the livelong day. 
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“It is beautiful,” said the Boy. “I should like to add an- 
other verse, if you don’t mind.” 
“T wish you would,” the Girl replied, so the Boy—who 
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imagined he might do as well as the Snapping Turtle at mak- 
ing rhymes—lay down on the green bank to think; and the 
little creatures went about their business, which was hunting 
for something to eat. Presently the Boy sat up, and repeated 
the verse he had been composing, and which ran like this :— 
Where the Pond-lily blossoms, there the Sunfish nest, 
And the Pickerel slyly peek 
Through the long, slimy rootlets, of their prey in quest— 
Little Pond People that they seek— 
There the big Snapping Turties little creatures nab, 
And they swallow their living prey, 


For it’s nothing but gobble, and it’s grab, grab, grab, 
Gobble, gobble all the livelong day. 


“Oh, that is perfectly splendid!” laughed the Girl, clapping 
her hands, while her blue eyes fairly danced with glee. Such 
an uproar as there was too, among the Fishes, Tadpoles, 
Water-bugs, Crayfishes, Eels, Grubs, Snails, Water-spiders, 
Frogs, and everyone else, you never heard, everybody shout- 
ing approval, and everybody trying to talk at once. The row 
of Mud-Turtles, of all sizes and ages, that were peacefully 
sunning themselves on an old rotten log—there were about 
two dozen in all—and had been having a glorious snooze, 
were so frightened that everyone of them tumbled off the log 
into the water, thinking, no doubt, that the end of the world 
had come. ‘The old ‘Trout, too—who had been listening very 
attentively in his quiet hiding-place—was so delighted, and 
laughed so boisterously that he dislocated his under jaw, and 
gave himself an awful fright, as well as a most horrible ex- 
pression of countenance. How he got it back into place again 
I never heard, but he must have come out all right, for the 
very next day no less than twenty Minnows disappeared down 
his greedy throat. 


But you may well believe that there was a great scattering 
when the Snapping Turtle made a sudden appearance among 
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them, looking perfectly savage, he was so put out. He had 
heard every word. Even the Boy himself, and the Girl, too, 
felt most uncomfortable. 

“You seem to be having a very hilarious time,’ were his 
first words, as he took possession of the log that the Mud- 
Turtles had vacated. “You, sir,” pointing at the Boy with 
his left claw, “seem to be in a merry, even poetical mood.” 
He made a vicious snap at an unfortunate Minnow, who had 
ventured near the log, the better to hear what was being said, 
and made short work of him, to the exceeding disgust of the 
Girl, who was horrified at his cruelty. “‘Now I will contribute 
a stanza myself, in the same meter you have been using, with 
such unkind reflections upon my disposition and character,” 
and with eyes that were almost green in their spiteful expres- 
sion, he chanted, to the monotonous waving back and forth 
of his left claw: 


Where the Pond-lily blossoms. there a Boy and Girl 
By the pretty Pond sit and talk, 

And they keep a body’s brains in a dreadful whirl— 
I’d as soon hear the wild geese squawk-— 

All a Snapper’s secrets they must loudly blab, 
In a very outrageous way, 

For it’s nothing but giggle, and it’s gab, gab, gab, 
Giggle, giggle all the livelong day. 


and he looked all around for the applause which he felt was 
his due. If you will believe me, every one of the Pond Peo- 
ple lifted his voice in praise of this ridiculous verse—all but 
old Father Trout—for they knew very well they must do it, 
in order to keep the peace. The Snapping Turtle was quite 
pleased when he heard it, and asked the Boy to express his 
opinion. 

“Tt is very good indeed,” the Boy said politely, ‘‘and I really 
think you are right about it being outrageous to tell other 
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people's secrets. | beg your pardon, and will try to do bet- 
ter in the future.”’ 

“You wouldnt like it yourself, now would you?” asked the 
Snapping Turtle earnestly. 

‘Indeed I would not,” returned the Boy, feeling very much 
ashamed of himself. 

“Let us forget all about it,” said the Girl pleasantly. “It’s 
my turn now to make a verse, and I want you all to listen,” 
with a thoughtful little wrinkle across her pretty nose while 
she was trying to get her wits into working order. At last 
she brightened up and sang out triumphantly :-— 


Where the Pond-lily blosscms, there the soft Wind blows, 
On the pretty, wild, fragrant Flowers, 

And the time passes swiftly where the bright Brook flows 
On and on through the merry hours; 

"Neath the brignt, waving Willows there a Girl and Boy 
With the Pond People love to stay, 

For they’re happy, happy, happy,—and it’s joy, joy, joy,— 
Happy, happy all the livelong day. 


“Now I call that something lke poetry,” said the Snapping 
Turtle graciously, beaming upon the Girl, who was delighted 
to win his good opinion, seeing that he was a personage of 
such very great importance in the community. 

“How are you coming on with your poetry book?” she 
asked, for she knew it would please him. She could see that 
he was dying to recite something. 

“[T have had Mr. Dragon-Fly upon my mind a great deal 
of late,” he told her, “and to tell the truth, I find him the 
same unpleasant individual from infancy to old age.” 

“Indeed,” said the Girl, looking interested. “He is very 
pretty, I think,” as the individual of whom they were talking 
came on fleet wings toward them. His great eyes were look- 
ing very queer, and his gauzy bright blue wings glittered in 
the sunlight. Such a headlong rush as he made, turning sud- 
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denly to left or right, and back again, sometimes stopping to 
rest, or hovering over the little pools in the Marsh, or circling 
around and around the Pond, and away across the fields, only 
to come back and go over the same performance. 

“He has not been out into the world very long,” said the 
Snapping Turtle, smacking his jaws reflectively. ‘‘And it’s 
lucky for him that he has left the water,’ as he dexterously 
snapped up and swallowed a small object that was trying to 
climb up the stalk of a water-plant. ‘That was one of his 
brothers,’ he said. “He'll never put on airs.” 

“Do all the Dragon-Flies come out of the water?” asked 
the Boy. 

“Do you mean to tell me that you didn’t know it?” asked 
the Snapping Turtle, in great astonishment. ‘Everyone 
around here is better informed than yourself, then. Why, the 
Caddice-Flies and the Mosquitoes, too, begin life in the Pond. 
That big-feeling chap had /is beginning in this very Pond 
last year. I saw his mother when she flew down to the 
water and dropped in the egg. She left it to take its chances, 
and it sunk down to the bottom, where it stayed until it was 
hatched. Catch a Turtle Mother doing such a thing as that! 
She makes sure her eggs are all safe, even if she has to travel 
miles to find a sandbank to lay ‘em in.” 

“Who takes care of the Dragon-Fly Babies after they are 
hatched?” asked the Girl anxiously. 

“They take care of themselves,’ was the sharp answer. 
“They hunt their own grub, too, and of all the hungry, 
greedy, saucy youngsters you ever saw, they are the very 
worst ;—it’s nothing but eat, eat, eat from morning till night, 
and then they are never full. This year that one found he had 
grown big enough, and strong enough to put on wings—the 
conceited cockscomb! He had grown from an egg into what 
which is nothing more nor less than a grub 
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—and quite passable eating if one is not too fastidious—then 
into a ‘Nymph,’ or half-grown Dragon-Fly.” 

“But that thing in the water does not look in the least like 
a Dragon-Fly,” objected the Boy. ‘Mr. Dragon-Fly would 
scarcely wish to claim relationship with that fellow.” 

“Mr. Dragon-Fly was the very image of that fellow before 
he left the Pond,” said the Snapping Turtle, who was in his 
most gracious mood, and delighted to impart information. 
“He had changed his skin a number of times, leaving it to 
float about in the water; but now when he was going to throw 
off his old coat for the last time, he crawled up the stem of a 
water-plant and looked about him. Presently his old skin 
split down the back, and he wriggled and squirmed until he 
had got out of it, and found himself a full-fledged Dragon- 
Fly, in gorgeous array. Since he has gotten up in the world, 
he does not deign to recognize his old acquaintances.” 

“And now, please, give us the verse,’ coaxed the Girl, and 
was rewarded with :— 


THE DRAGON-FLY. 


D is for the Dragon-Fly— 
A roisterer from birth— 

Who wipes unwary travellers 
Right slick from off the earth; 

In stagnant pools his pranks he plays, 
And cunningly he draws 

The trembling ones within his reach, 
Inside his cruel jaws. 


When he has grown above such sport, 
He climbs, and sheds his shell, 
‘*Mosquito-Hawk” by some is dubbed— 
A name -which fits him well; 
And “Devil’s Darning-needle” too,— 

Title appropriate— 
For mouths of naughty children he 
Sews up—a dismal fate. 
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“I really cannot say how much truth there is in the last 
two lines,” he added, ‘“‘but there has been a rumor to that 
effect among the Pond People ever since I can remember. One 
glance at him would show one there might be a good reason 
for suspecting him of being guilty of most anything of the 
kind. And now before I take my leave, I will give you my 
poem upon our friend, Mr. Frog. 


THE FROG. 


F is for the nimble Frog, 
Whao’s such a lad for leaping, 
He’s but a grown-up Pollywog— 
To Frog from Tadpole creeping— 
His tongue was made to lasso Flies, 
His throat was built for croaking, 
Could one so solemn and so wise, 
Think you, enjoy much joking? 


He loves the music of the Marsh, 
When loud the air is ringing 

With voices shrill, discordant, harsh, 
He adds his deep notes, singing— 

“ Ker-chee, ker-chung! Ker-chee, ker-chung !”— 
A strain most melancholy— 

“ Ker-chee, ker-chung! Ker-chee, ker-chung !’— 
And thinks it is right jolly. 


TIS strange, but) I dowpemere 
the Flowers are alive—as much 
alive as the Pond’ People” the 
Girl said to the Boy, at their next 
meeting. ‘I’m afraid you will 
laugh at me, but I often fancy I see 
the Spirit that lives in each Flower 
| peeping out of the top of it; and 
ng there it stays all the time.” 
If the Boy had laughed, | verily 
believe there would have been a cool- 
ness between them; and that would have been a great pity, as 
they were having such splendid times together. But he did not 
even look as if he felt like laughing, and said: 

“Why, I have seen them this long time, but hated to men- 
tion it, for fear you would laugh at me. Look at the Water- 
Lilies, and the beautiful fairy-like creature rising out of each 
blossom.” 

“Oh, I am so glad you can see them too!” cried the Girl, 
and they were very quiet for a few moments, for it seemed 
to them both that the Spirit of the Pond must be very near to 
them, when a soft Breeze lifted the Girl's curls and swept 
tenderly across the Boy’s forehead. 

“Let us go into the woods for a little while, and see the 
Flowers that live there,” proposed the Girl; so they followed 
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the Brook a little way, then turned off toward the gently 
sloping hills where there were open spaces, interspersed with 
patches of woodland. ‘The Birds were singing their sweetest 
—Robins, Bluebirds, Catbirds, Orioles, Bobolinks, and many 
others. ‘The Bees were busy among the blossoms, finding the 
Spirit who lived in each one very hospitable, and willing to 
let them enter and help themselves to the nectar. 

They came to an open space that was bordered all around 
by beautiful forest Trees, where the shade was not dense 
enough to hinder the growth of the Flowers that bloomed 
there in wonderful profusion. Here lived every sort of Flower 
that you could imagine—yellow, blue, white, pink, scarlet and 
orange—each one blooming in its own time and season. In 
the shade of a great spreading Elm Tree, whose branches 
drooped almost to the ground, was a big stone—or boulder— 
of a curious shape, as if the Fairies had been at work upon it. 
It was broad and high, and on the side where the Flowers 
bloomed in the open space was a hollow place, forming a per- 
fect seat. 

“Tt looks like a throne 
Queen,” said the Girl, admiring it greatly. It was covered 
with moss that had been growing upon it for many years, and 
at the top on one side grew a clump of Red Columbine that 
trembled and swayed with every passing Breeze. 

“T will gather some more moss for the seat, and you can 
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sit in it and imagine yourself a Queen,” said the Boy gal- 
lantly, and ran off to find the moss. He went into the wood 
and stripped some stones of their soft covering, and came 
back with his arms full. The moss he laid in the seat, and 
helped the Girl to climb up; then he threw himself down on 
the grass at the foot. They were chatting gaily, when all 
at once a high-pitched voice: quite near to them was heard 
to exclaim :— 
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“Pray give me your attention for a few moments,” and 
looking around them in amazement, they saw—at a little dis- 
tance from the Girl’s seat, but out from under the Trees, and 
where the sunlight fell upon him—a “‘Jack-in-the-Pulpit” of 
uncommon size and beauty. At the top of the Flower stood 
a small creature in a suit of black clothes and a white tie— 
not really clothes, but—if I can explain it so as to be under- 
stood—the white shadow of clothes. 

“It is wrong of you to disturb the meeting in this rude 
manner,” he said, fixing his eye upon the Boy and Girl, with 
solemn reproof. “It distracts the attention of the congrega- 
tion.” 

Looking around the open space, what was their surprise to 
see a large number of Flower People, every one of them with 
gaze intent upon the speaker, as if not willing to lose one 
word of what he was saying. You may be sure the Boy and 
Girl felt ashamed of their rudeness, and looked as ashamed 
as they felt. Their downcast looks the preacher evidently 
accepted in place of an apology, for he continued the service, 
asking the congregation to vary the services by singing, which 
they did. 

“Oh! how I wish everyone in the world could hear it!” 
whispered the Girl to the Boy, who had climbed up into the 
seat beside her. The silvery music floated out upon the per- 
fumed air in words as beautiful as the sound; and they all 
seemed to sing as if they meant what they said. 


SONG OF THE FLOWERS. 


For one simple purpose we Flowers were made— 
To brighten the scenes all about us; 

To send forth our sweetness, then quickly to fade, 
But what would the world be without us? 
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To smile away sadness; our dearest to give; 
We Flowers—though others should flout us— 
Believe that to lavish our love is to live, 
And what would the world be without us? 


Our task—to be happy, unselfish, and fair; 
For beauty uplifts—if you doubt it, 

Go ask the bright Sunshine, the Wind, and the Air, 
What would this dark world be without us? 


The sweet strain died away among the Trees, echoing and 
re-echoing from the hills; then the Jack-in-the-Pulpit talked 
for a time, and was listened to with great earnestness by the 
greater part of his congregation, including the Boy and the 
Girl. ‘To be sure, the attention of the latter was somewhat 
distracted at times, by the unbecoming behavior—the funny 
antics—of the Johnny-Jump-ups, who could not keep still for 
a single moment to save their lives. And the queer, fat little 
fellows known as “Dutchman’s-Breeches,” that grew in quaint 
clumps on the borders of the open spaces, seemed to be hav- 
ing the “rowdy” seats all to themselves, for they kept snicker- 
ing and nudging one another all the time the sermon was 
going on. 

“T should think the minister would scold them as well as 
us,” the Boy said, under his breath, for fear the Jack-in-the- 
Pulpit would hear him. The Girl looked up at Red Columbine 
to see if she heard, and was pleased to notice that she was 
listening with rapt attention, and nodded from time to time 
as if she agreed with every word of the discourse. 


THE SERMON. 


“T have chosen a text with which you are all familiar,” 
said the Jack-in-the-Pulpit, in a voice as loud and deep as he 
could make it, but which was neither very loud nor very deep. 
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‘In fact it is the only text which it is at all needful for us 
Flower People to consider, as it embraces our whole duty in 
life, and which is so beautifully expressed in the words of the 
song we have just sung. ‘lhe whole is summed up in the 
words :— 


“BE BEAUTIFUL. - 


“TI shall touch briefly upon three phases of the text. Firstly, 
WHY; secondly, HOW; and thirdly, WHEN.” 

He paused for a moment to take off his spectacles, which 
he allowed to slide down to the bottom of the Flower-cup, 
where they would be safe until he needed them again, bend- 
ing over a little to watch them go; and then the Girl noticed 
that he was quite bald on the top of his head, which really 
did seem queer in a Flower-Fairy. 

“T thought Fairies were always young,” she whispered 
faintly, but a tall stately Foxglove near the pulpit heard her, 
and shook his head at her with a frown, which made her feel 
so ashamed that she hung her head and blushed, so that even 
her ears were crimson. 

“Why are we to be beautiful?” asked the Jack-in-the-Pulpit, 
looking around at the Flowers as if he expected an answer, 
which, of course, he did not. Indeed, if a single one of them 
had been so audacious as to lift his voice, he would have gotten 
a good snubbing, and served him right. Anyone ought to 
know better than to “speak out in meeting.” 

“We are to be beautiful because that is what we were made 
for,’ declared the Jack-in-the-Pulpit, raising his voice until 
it squeaked again. “Think of a world—a field, a wood, a 
thicket, a meadow, a garden—without a Flower in it! Can 
you imagine anything more dreadful?” and he thumped the 
pulpit, and lifted his eyes to express his feelings, while all the 
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Flowers shook and sighed with emotion. ‘Think of the Bees, 
the Butterflies, the Humming-birds without a Flower to visit! 
Ah! what indeed would this dark world be without us? 

Another reason, my hearers, is that we cannot help our- 
selves. We must be beautiful whether we want to or not, 
and that is the very best reason I can recall at the present 
moment.” 

“Caw! Caw! Caw!” came from the top of the Elm, and 
“Caw! Caw! Caw!” was repeated from the Pine Tree, as 
if the Crows entirely disagreed with him. The Jack-in-the- 
Pulpit was too dignified to heed an interruption from such a 
quarter, and continued: 

“How are we to be beautiful, my brethren, how? I answer 
—by letting the nature within us have its way. We open our 
hearts to the whispers of the kind Breeze, and drink in the 
refreshing Dew, increasing in size and strength; we lift our 
faces to the Sunlight, and we grow radiant with the joy of 
living; we forget the period of our stay beneath the cold, 
damp Earth, and our faces wear a perpetual smile.” 

“He, he, he,” tittered the little Dutchman’s-Breeches, with 
a grin that nearly split his face in two, and was promptly 
cuffed by a Father Dutchman’s-Breeches, whose grin was the 
grown-up grin of his son. 

“Let me illustrate,” the Jack-in-the-Pulpit was saying; “Sis- 
ter Violet is beautiful in her own modest way, adorning the 
quiet and retired places; Sister Wild Rose blushes not unseen 
by the wayside; Sister Lily’s pure countenance brightens the 
place in which her lot is cast; Sister Dandelion and Sister But- 
tercup have a more public duty to perform, glorifying the 
meadows and hillsides with their golden smiles; and so with 
you all—each has a work to do in his or her own sphere. 
Of course you understand I do not intentionally leave out the 
brethren; they are represented in their better halves. This 
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congregation claims to be up to date, and allows the ladies 
to lead.” 

Here one of the Flower Babies yawned out aloud, making 
all the other Flower Babies giggle. The Jack-in-the-Pulpit 
took the hint, and tried to hurry himself. 

“This brings us to lastly,” he said, mopping his brow with 
a Fairy-Flower handkerchief. ‘When are we to be beautiful? 
You have heard that there is a time for all things, and a 
Flower’s time to be beautiful is—when he can. Our time is 
very short, and soon we must fade,’ whereupon even the 
Dutchman’s-Breeches looked grave—the whole bunch of them 
—and the Bluebell sorrowfully hung her head. The Red 
Columbine trembled so violently that the Girl felt very sorry 
for her; the Dandelion did not seem to care at all. 

“Let us then be beautiful while we may, and brighten the 
world while we are in it,’ went on the Jack-in-the-Pulpit. “It 
is well that my time is not your time, nor your time my time, 
for then we would all fade at the same time, as well as all 
bloom together. ‘There would be none then to take our places. 
One comes and another goes, and so the season of Flowers is 
lengthened. Let our faces make bright the community in 
which we live, and the perfume of our breath fill the air with 
gladness. We will close by singing our farewell song. 
Brother Reed, will you kindly raise the tune?” 

The Reeds had been sighing audibly for some time as the 
Breeze passed by them, and the largest and strongest of them 
took out his tuning-fork, and holding it to his ear, hummed 
for a few seconds, then started in a flute-like voice the fol- 
lowing song, in which everyone joined :— 
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Farewell, farewell, O world of light! 
Farewell, sunshine and shade! 

Our little day is quenched in night, 
Alas! how soon we fade! 


Farewell, farewell, O running brook! 
Farewell, O mossy dell! 

Where, nestling in each hidden nook, 
A brother bloomed—farewell ! 


Farewell, farewell, O brethren dear! 
Farewell, O sisters sweet! 

We part—perchance, when skies are clear 
Ancther Spring to meet. 


When the last sweet note had died away, the Boy and the 
Girl stared at one another in amazement, for the congrega- 
tion had disappeared as if by magic. Not a single Flower- 
Fairy was to be seen. ‘To be sure, the Flowers themselves 
remained, but they looked very dull and uninteresting without 
their lively tenants. Jack-in-the-Pulpit was the dullest looking 
Flower of them all, and no one would have thought for a 
moment, to look at him now, that a real Fairy preacher had 
made a pulpit of him. The Dutchman’s-Breeches were cute 
enough to look at, but not to be compared for a moment with 
the little fat fellows inside them, so even they had lost much 
of their attractiveness. 

“IT suppose we may as well go home,” said the Boy. I 
guess that is all we will see to-day.” 

“T believe this is a real Fairy-Ring,” said the Girl, in a de- 
lighted whisper. “See, what a perfect circle there is,’ and 
a circle plainly marked on the 


sure enough, there it was 
ground in the open space—a circle inside of which was a 
erowth of grass that was very thick, and of a vivid green 
color. 
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“We will come out some night and watch them dance by 
moonlight,’ the Boy said gleefully. 

“Perhaps they are too pious to dance,” the Girl answered 
doubtfully. 

“Nonsense!’’ exclaimed the Boy. “Fairies are not like peo- 
ple. If they can sing, they can dance, I suppose. What is 
the Ring there for, if it is not to dance on?” which the Girl 
found unanswerable. | 

“You come out with me some night, and we'll find out,” 
said the Boy. 
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OW late youare!” grumbled 
the Snapping Turtle the 
next morning when the Boy 

appeared on the bank with his 

lunch-basket, which he hung on a 

aii limb of the Willow Tree. “It seems 

ages since I got out of bed and 

crawled out on this log. Where's 

the Girl? Ah! I hear her singing in the distance. I haven't 

much use for Guls any more than I have for Boys as a general 

thing, but I must confess that this: one is a daisy,’ and he 
looked almost amiable as he said it. 

“Good morning, Snappy,” cried the Girl gaily, as she tripped 
along the bank and hung her lunch-basket on the limb beside 
the Boy’s. “Anything especial going on in the Pond to-day ?”’ 

“There’s a rumor afloat that the Eels are moving out,” 
answered the Snapping Turtle. 

“Where are they going, and what are they going for?” 
asked the Girl, greatly excited. “Where will they find a nicer 
Pond than this one?” 

“That’s what I tell ’em,” said the Snapping Turtle. “They 
say the mud don’t suit °em; and they have a hankering after 
more high-toned society,’ with a disgusted sniff. ‘The so- 
ciety is plenty good enough for me.” 

“This Pond is no place in which to bring up a family,” 
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came in a muffled voice from under the water, and an Eel 
poked his ugly head out from a tangle of roots that spread 
thickly all around. His mouth was enormous, and his body 
as thick as the Boy’s arm. 

“IT guess you'll find that Ponds are pretty much alike wher- 
ever you find ’em,” snarled the Snapping Turtle; “and if you 
are not all glad to get back again—if you do get back with a 
whole skin—I’ll miss my guess.” 

“Well, perhaps you are right, Your Majesty,” said Mr. Eel, 
with gratifying meekness. “I'll mention it to Mrs. Fel.” 

“Do,” said the Snapping Turtle. “I really cannot spare 
such good subjects as the Fels. They keep things lively. Will 
you do me a favor, sir?” 

“With pleasure, Your Majesty,” answered Mr. Eel, tying 
himself into a double bow-knot in order to make an impression 
upon the visitors, and prove to them that the compliment he 
had just received was not undeserved. 

“T’m going to put you into my book,” the Snapping Turtle 
informed him. “If you will kindly twist yourself into your 
own letter, it will greatly assist my memory.”’ 

“Certainly, Your Majesty,” said Mr. Fel, making a knot 
of his middle part, and gracefully curving his head and tail 
inward toward it, thus forming a beautiful letter EF, and with- 
out the slightest difficulty. 

“Splendid!” cried the Girl, while the Boy gave it as his 
opinion that Mr. Eel could turn himself into all the letters 
of the alphabet if he chose to do so. 

“And to think of my losing such a treasure!” exclaimed the 
Snapping Turtle, dropping a briny tear into the Pond before 
he treated them to his new poem. 
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THE EET. 


FE is for the nimble Eel, 
So slippery and supple; 
Who with his better-half genteel 
Makes quite a handsome couple; 
He has no scales to speak about, 
Like most the Fish relation, 
And is—be broad or sharp his snout— 
Addicted to migration. 


Now that’s one fault I have to find— 
This tendency to roam, sir— 

In Mr. Eel, who’s sure to find 
He’d better stay at home, sir; 

For things are never quite so bad 
As people make them out, sir, 

As oft he finds who moves—how sad !— 
His family about, sir. 


Mr. Fel seemed much affected by the poem and said: “I 
must commit it to memory so that I can recite it to Mrs. Eel. 
She is the one who ought to hear it. She is so ambitious and 
fond of change. I must go right away before I forget it,” 
and away he went, carelessly opening his mouth to take in an 
unfortunate Crayfish who had foolishly left his hiding-place 
under the bank. The Snapping Turtle stretched himself out 
on the log for a comfortable snooze after his fatiguing mental 
efforts. 

“The Flower-Fairies do not seem nearly so plain to me to- 
day,’ the Girl said, looking at the Water-Lilies. 

“That is because the Mosquitoes are so thick,” the Boy 
told her. “The Gnats are just as bad. See, how they swarm 
about—perfect little pests! Can you come out to-night, to 
see the Flower-Fairies dance by moonlight? It is the full of 
the moon, you know, and the very best time we could have.” 

“T was going to ask my aunt if I might stay out,” the Girl 
answered, “but she laughed like everything when I told her 
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about the Flower-Fairies. She said to Uncle: ‘Did you ever 
hear the like! What imaginations these children have! I 
wish I was young again,’ and Uncle laughed too.” 

“T didn’t say anything to my uncle and aunt about the 
Fairies,” said the Boy, “nor did I ask them if I might stay 
out. ‘They would be sure to say ‘no,’ and that | would ‘take 
my death of cold.’ I brought my lunch, and told them I would 
not be home for supper.”’ 

“Isn't it funny? I thought of that too, and Auntie gave 
me some quince tarts and a whole lot of doughnuts. She said 
that 1f you were not such a nice boy, she wouldn’t think of let- 
ting me come here so much; but she had talked it over with 
your uncle and aunt, and they have all come to the conclusion 
that we can be trusted to take care of ourselves, and that it 
will do us both good to live out of doors all we can.” 

They spent a very happy day in the shade of the Willows, 
sailing a little boat that the Boy had whittled out of a piece 
of wood—a clumsy affair, with a piece of rough pine for a 
mast, and a part of the Girl’s handkerchief for a sail. It was 
lopsided and wobbly, but it sailed away in fine style when- 
ever there was a stiff breeze, making excursions to different 
points on the Pond. Sometimes it stopped at a little islet 
near the middle, which the Boy had named “Goose Island,” 
because once he had seen a Wild Goose rest there for a short 
time. ‘There were inlets and bays, each one having its own 
name; and distant ports from which came many a rich cargo, 
if one were to believe the statements of the owners of the craft, 
when their vessel returned from a long voyage. Sometimes 
it met with a dire mishap, becoming wedged among the float- 
ing leaves and rootlets; and then they had to wait until a gust 
of wind stronger than ordinary freed it from its moorings 
and sent it scudding homewards. 

The ‘Pond-Flyer’—as they named the little craft 
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several successful voyages, went forth to return no more that 
day. Taddy Leopard-Frog and Bobby Bull-Frog had become 
great friends. _Bobby—who was a year and a half old, and 
nearly full-grown—had been obliged to give some of his 
Green-Frog and Bull-Frog Pollywog friends a severe drub- 
bing, because they would persist in calling his young friend 
Tad, “Common.” 

“TI don’t care if my folks are ‘Common Frogs,’”’ said Tad. 
“Tl be grown up before any of you,’ which made them al! 
very angry. Bobby Bull-Frog, being the biggest, of course 
had to settle the question, and it made him very tired. He 
was resting on a Lily-pad—where he loafed away a greater 
part of his time, fishing for Flies, Gnats, and Mosquitoes with 
his tongue, as his parents had taught him to do,—when he 
spied a little boat. He then took it into his queer little head 
to go for a sail in it, and landed upon it with an airy leap, 
thinking to show his agility. Lo and behold! his tail—for 
Frog and all as he considered himself, the ‘T'adpole part of him 
was the last to disappear—caught in the rigging and cap- 
sized the ship. Over and over went Bobby Bull-Frog, and 
over and over went the ship, the frightened little Frog trying 
in vain to free himself. It made a great commotion in the 
Pond. Such a thing had never been known to happen in 
those quiet waters before, by even the oldest inhabitants. 

“Bobby, dear!” shrieked Mrs. Bull-Frog from the shore, 
as she saw her son making frantic leaps and bounds from Lily- 
pad to Lily-pad, carrying the ship with him; “calm yourself, 
my son. One should always keep cool in emergencies.”’ 

“Cool! croaked Bobby, in shrill and exasperated accents. 
“Td like to know how a fellow is to keep cool and carry a 
ship about with him! What have I got a tail for anyway? 
I’m sure I don’t want it.” 

“Get the Snapper to snap it off,’ advised Father Stickle- 
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back, who had come up from tending his babies long enough 
to find out what was going on. 

“Oh, yes, that is always the way,’ grumbled the Snapping 
Turtle, who was as cross as two sticks at being disturbed. 
“Call on the Snapper whenever there is anything disagreeable 
to be done, of course,’ and he yawned, and yawned, and 
yawned, right in all their faces, which was a most disgusting 
exhibition of bad manners, as Mr. Water-Bug observed to no 
one in particular. 

“And a soft snap he has of it,” croaked Mrs. Bull-Frog, 
indignant that he should make so light of her darling Bobby's 
awful predicament, and should make so much fuss over a lit- 
tle favor as the snapping off the little fellow’s tail. “Id snap 
it off myself in a jiffy if I had the proper tools,” she declared. 

“So would I,” said a little Water-Spider sympathizingly, 
which was very unselfish of her, for her little house had been 
over-turned in the scrimmage, and every bubble of air—which 
she had been industriously collecting for some time—escaped. 
“It’s no joke to catch enough air to fill a house, when you 
have to carry it bubble by bubble between your hind legs,” 
she said. But Mrs. Water-Spider was a good-hearted little 
creature, as this clearly shows. 

I suppose the ship would have stuck to Mr. Bob’s tail until 
now—like the yard of black pudding did to the woman's nose 
in the Fairy Tale—only something is always sure to happen 
in the nick of time. Bobby lay panting on the Lily-pad— 
quite exhausted by his struggles—when the Boy suddenly yelled 
to him: “Look out, Bob! Look out!” and the Girl screamed 
loudly as a big Pickerel poked his nose from under the leaf 
and opened his wicked looking mouth to grab him. But Bob 
was sharp, and Bob was spry. Away he went—hopping, 
skipping, jumping—from Lily-pad to Lily-pad, and Mr. Pick- 
erel was fooled that time. As good luck would have it, the 
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ship stuck among the Water-Lily roots, and there it stayed. 
Bobby lost a part of his tail, but that did not trouble him in 
the least. ‘The whole of it will be gone before long, anyway, 
and no thanks to the Snapper,” he said gleefully, when the 
Boy called his attention to his loss. ‘Then the little rascal 
struck an attitude—so jaunty and comical that the Girl 
screamed with laughter—and burst into a rollicking song. 


BOBBY BULL-FROG’S SONG. 


I wouldn’t be a mariner, 
And sail the briny deep; 
I wouldn’t be a mariner, 
*Twould make my mama weep; 
For dangers manifold abound 
To little Frogs like me, 
With wicked pirates bobbing round 
In this small Pond, you see. 


I wouldn’t be a mariner, 
Tossed on the waters rough; 
I wouldn’t be a mariner, 
One voyage is enough; 
I’d rather lie upon a leaf 
And watch the silly mob, 
For when I feel disposed to dine, 
There’s grub enough for Bob. 


Having relieved his feelings by this ditty, Bobby returned 
to his favorite lounging-place among the Water-Lilies to re- 
cline and dine, keeping a sharp lookout for Mr. Pickerel and 
other voracious enemies that might be inclined to dine upon 
himself. The Mosquitoes kept up such a din that one might 
suppose their humming would exasperate him; but, on the 
contrary, it seemed to have a soothing effect; and as all he 
had to do when he was hungry was to haul out his little tongue 
and catch one and tilt it down his throat, he was able to dine 
sumptuously without much exertion. 
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“That rascally young scamp makes me tired,’ said the 
Snapping Turtle, who was now wide awake and in a talkative 
mood. “He takes good care to keep himself out of my reach, 
or I would take some of the conceit out of him.” 

“Why, what has he done?” asked the Girl, who began to 
grow weary of the Snapping Turtle’s fault-finding. 

“What has he done?” repeated the Snapping Turtle with 
asperity. ““You can ask that after all this fuss he has kicked 
up in the Pond? I don’t know as I shall get over the shock 
to my nervous system in a long time. I thought you had 
more sense.”’ 

“He is quiet enough now,” said the Girl, pouting. “I don’t 
believe there is a better behaved Frog in the Pond than Bobby 
Bull-Frog.”’ 

“T like Bob,” said the Boy stoutly, determined to stand up 
for his little friend. “He has-no-harmiin, him: 

“Hasn’t he, indeed?” sneered the Snapping Turtle, who was 
feeling as contrary as ever he could. “You would better ask 
the Mosquito family their opinion about that.” 

“I don’t care what they say,” cried the Girl. “Little ni- 
sances !”’ 

“TI suppose they enjoy life as much as other folks,” said the 
Snapping Turtle grimly, ‘and when you see hundreds of ’em 
going down one good-for-nothing Frog’s throat, you have your 
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own opinion.” 

“There seems to be enough of them, no matter how many 
go down his throat,” said the Boy. 

“Yes, and there will be plenty more, for the water is full of 
and remarkable 


the Baby Mosquitoes—I call ’em ‘wigglers’ 
little creatures they are,” said the Snapping Turtle. 

“Are those funny little mites, hanging upside down in the 
water, Mosquito Babies?” asked the Girl, now greatly inter- 
ested. 
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“They are,” said the Snapping Turtle. 

The Boy touched the top of the water where they were 
with a stick, and down they went, wriggling, to the bottom. 
Looking closely, they saw that some of the “wigglers” were 
making a great effort to get rid of their outer covering, which 
split open at the back, letting them crawl out. 

“What cute little things they are!” said the Girl excitedly. 
“Look how they use the old skin for a raft until they are 
strong enough to fly. You are right, Snappy; they are most 
interesting little creatures. 

“And I agree with you that when he is full-grown, the 
Mosquito is rather hard to put up with,” said the Snapping 
Turtle, graciously, “only I did feel so put out with that young 
scamp, Bob. I intended to put the ‘Wigeler’ into my book, 
but I have changed my mind, and—Mr. Fel, are you there? 
—TI wish you would kindly make me an M.” 

Mr. Eel promptly came forth from his bed in the mud, and 
turned himself into a capital M, with ease and grace, while the 
Snapping Turtle gave them his verse on the Mosquito. 


THE MOSQUITO. 
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M for the Mosquito stands; 
Most mischievous and sly, 
And bold the little beggar is— 
He hunts with hue and cry— 
When sinking peacefully to rest, 
Or sunk in slumber deep, 
The rogue with his shrill music comes, 
And puts an end to sleep. 


His song, though it is musical, 
Exasperates you quite, 

And sometimes martial in its note, 
It makes you want to fight; 
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He perseveres, until worn out, 
From weariness you snore, 
And then with his proboscis sharp 

He revels in your gore. 
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HE, Sun began to sink be- 
hind the western hills. 
AS soit, “breeze “cently 

swept the slender, hanging Wil- 
low branches to and fro. The 
ereat Moon was coming up above 
the horizon—*‘as big as a barrel” 
the Boy said, ‘“‘and only as large 
as a dinner-plate,” according to the Girl. 

They had eaten their dinner out of the Girl’s lunch-basket 
at noon; they knew it was noon because the old Sun could be 
trusted to make no mistake about that. It was late now, and 
they were beginning to feel hungry. ‘The cold chicken and 
sandwiches that they found in the Boy’s basket, along with two 
big pieces of berry pie, made an excellent supper for them, 
although the Boy’s mother would have been horrified to see 
the ravenous attack he made upon them. It is doubtful whether 
she would have approved of the pie. The Boy had been dieted 
very carefully while under his mother’s watchful eye, and he 
enjoyed the change of food. His good aunt had not forgotten 
to put in a quart bottle of rich milk and a tin cup which, seeing 
that it was the only one between them, they took turns in 
using. 
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“That's real cow's milk,” said the Boy, smacking his lips. 
The Girl said it was “delicious.” 

As it grew darker, the little People in the Pond became 
more lively, and moved about in the water very briskly. The 
night was their daytime, for they could see better and hunt 
better too. The Fishes especially seemed to be just waking 
up, and beginning the business of life in earnest. ‘The Frogs 
set up their evening song, and the Tree-Toads in the near-by 
woods made a deafening din. 

“They are really Frogs, Uncle says,” the Boy explained. 
‘They live mostly in Trees. It is strange that they should be 
called “Tree-Toads.’”’ 

As he spoke, there came a most terrifying cry out of the 
woods, ending in a dreadful laugh. 

“Oh! what is that?” cried the Girl, shuddering and creep- 
ing as close to the Boy as she could get, her long golden curls 
floating across his shoulder. 

“Ha, ha, ha!” laughed the Snapping Turtle, who still re- 
mained upon the log. “Ho, ho, ho! He, he, he!) Airaideg: 
a Hoot-owl! Ha, ha, ha!” (He had an inkling of what 
they had planned to do that night, and did not intend to go to 
bed with his curiosity unsatisfied. ) 

“Was that a Hoot-owl?” asked the Boy, who had felt 
considerable uneasiness himself, but being a Boy, he had to 
hide it. ‘To think of venturing out into the dark woods where 
some horrid unknown creature was prowling about, ready to 
gobble up silly Boys and Girls, was not at all pleasant. 

“Yes, only a Hoot-owl,”’ answered the Snapping Turtle, 
who was so amused that he made all sorts of queer motions 
as he flopped himself about on the log to relieve his feelings. 
He would have shown every tooth in his mouth when he 
grinned so horribly, if he had had any to show, but he had not 
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a single one, which was really remarkable considering how 
very much he ate. 

‘“‘T don’t see anything to laugh at,” observed Brother Pickerel, 
almost choking on the lively little Tadpole he was in the act 
of swallowing, and who was objecting to the performance 
with all his might as he disappeared from sight. ‘Who 
wouldn't be afraid, I should like to know? But then, your 
Majesty doesn’t happen to be as thin-skinned as the rest of 
us,’ and he made a dart after a young Minnow, whose curi- 
osity had gotten the best of her judgment in her anxiety to 
hear what was being said. 

Brother Pickerel did not see Mr. Hoot-owl, who had 
flown on noiseless wing—the Owls never make the least noise 
in flying, their feathers are so arranged as to prevent that— 
to the Pond, and was standing on a big stone that hung over 
the water, waiting for him to approach. When Brother Pick- 
erel was slipping past the stone, Mr. Hoot-owl made a grab 
at him with one foot. There was a splash—a wriggling and 
a squirming—and that was the end of poor Brother Pickerel, 
for Mr. Hoot-owl made short work of him. 

“Brother Pickerel was very unwise—most unwise,’ ob- 
served the Snapping Turtle calmly. “Not nearly as wise as 
an Owl,” snickering as it occurred to him that his last remark 
might be considered quite a capital joke. Lifting his ugly 
head, he delivered himself of one of his absurd rhymes to cele- 
brate the demise of Brother Pickerel. 


THE OWL. 


O is for our friend, the Owl, 

Who nightly through the woods doth prowl 
In search of Mice—a dainty dish— 
Though ofttimes he prefers a Fish. 
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On noiseless wing he pounces down 
Upon the little creature brown, 
Whose little heart is like to burst 

As down that awful throat head-first 
He slides, his long tail still in sight, 
Till one last jerk removes it quite. 


Our friend the Owl is very wise, 
And stares with big and solemn eyes 
All day at nothing, but at night 

He knows what he’s about all right; 
Sometimes you hear him harshly hoot, 
Sometimes you see him swiftly scoot, 
As with his staring, awful eyes 
Aglow, he homeward bears his prize. 


“Good-bye,” he called after them, as the Boy and Girl 
started toward the wood. ‘‘Good luck to you, and look out, 
or the Goblins—or the Hoot-owl—will get you. Ha, ha, ha! 
Ho, ho, ho! He, he, he!” and they could still hear him laugh- 
ing as. they passed out of sight. 

“T like the Snapping Turtle very well sometimes, and some- 
times I don’t like him at all,” said the Girl as they went 
along in the dusk. “He is really too aggravating for any- 
thing.” 

“He is conceited,” said the Boy. ‘That is what ails him. 
He has the big head—thinks he knows it ali. If the Pond 
People would only—My! what is the matter?” 

“Oh dear! what was that?” exclaimed the Girl in a panic, 
and trembling so that she could scarcely stand. Her pretty 
eyes were wide and staring—‘‘like the Hoot-owl’s,”’ the Boy 
told her afterwards—and she looked very pale in the moon- 
light. 

“Something soft and squushy went over my foot—Ugh! 
There it is!” she cried, as a soft and bunchy creature went 
hop-hop-hop before them until it was lost among the bushes. 

“Ha, ha, ha!’ laughed the Boy, imitating the Snapping 
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Turtle in his amusement. ‘That was only Sir Toad out hunt- 
ing, he said. ‘I’ve often seen him in the daytime—at least 
I've seen the tip of his nose sticking out of the sand where 
he had backed himself into the ground to hide, while he was 
watching for Flies and Bugs. He comes out at night to hunt 
for something to eat. You can’t blame him for that. He 
can't starve. He lives on such things.” 

“Oh dear! I wish every creature that lives did not have to 
live by eating some other creature!” cried the Girl, rather 
fretfully. ‘I think it is awful. I like the Flowers best,” as 
they trudged on under the Trees. 

“Here we are at last,” said the Boy, stepping from the 
shadows into the open space which the moonlight was flooding 
with silvery light. How beautiful it was, with the dark Trees 
in the background, throwing their queer looking shadows all 
around! ‘The light penetrated into dark places, flickering and 
dancing with every movement of a branch or leaf; the leaves 
rustled and quivered like living things, as indeed they were; 
the Trees themselves, silent and solemn, with great spreading 
arms, seemed to touch the sky with their heads. 

“They look like giants—like real giants, but not unkind nor 
cruel ones,” said the Girl, peering up into their shadowy foliage. 

There was a scurrying hither and thither of little creatures 
in the woods; a Bat whizzed by the Girl’s ear, so close as to 
make her jump; Beetles and Moths were out in great numbers, 
and the Mosquitoes never once stopped their singing. <A 
Raccoon peeked out of his home inside a hollow Tree. A 
Woodchuck stared at them solemnly from the swaying top 
of an infant Maple. Every now and then the Hoot-owl 
sent through the stillness his hideous cry, making the Girl 
tremble again. There was no sign of the Flower-Fairies as 
yet; so they sat down in the stone seat and waited for them 
to appear. 
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“IT wish they would hurry,” said the Girl impatiently. It 
was past her bedtime and she was sleepy—and to tell the 
tiuth, a little cross. ‘The Boy’s head was nodding drowsily 
already, for he was not used to such late hours, and he was 
very tired. Their uncles and aunts could never be made to 
believe it, but this is what really happened :— 

They had been there for a long, long time, and were be- 
ginning to get out of patience, when all at once they heard 
music. It sounded as if silver bells were ringing a most 
melodious and beautiful chime. Nearer and nearer, clearer and 
clearer it sounded, until the air all around them was ringing 
with the sweet sounds. Presently a Herald, on a tiny pony— 
he must have been a Helmet-Flower-Fairy—rode out into the 
open space. He was most magnificent in his Herald’s coat 
of yellow, richly embroidered with the coat-of-arms of the 
Flower-Fairy Queen—Wild Rose, so lovely and so sweet. 
Behind him marched a band of musicians, in bright uniforms 


—Trumpet-Flower-Fairies, blowing their trumpets; Harebell 
and Bluebell-Flower-Fairies, ringing gold and _ silver bells; 
Reed-Fairies, making weird music with Reeds from the 
Marshes; Anemone, or Zephyr-Flower-Fairies, playing on 
wind instruments; and all keeping perfect time together. Be- 
hind the Band walked the Marshals—the Boy and Gil were 
sure they were Cockscomb-Flower-Fairies, because they looked 
so very pompous and important, and so very red in the face. 

At a little distance behind the Marshals, walked the Flower- 
Fairy Queen. She wore a most magnificent dress of gauzy 
pink, with a long train. The dress had trimmings of bright 
green, and she wore a golden girdle. Her crown of pure gold 
was thickly studded with dewdrops, which sparkled in the 
moonlight like so many diamonds. 

“Oh! isn’t she perfectly lovely!’ exclaimed the Girl raptur- 
ously. “‘And what a beautiful dress!” 
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“She looks well enough, but I think the Herald is fine,” 
murmured the Boy, who was greatly taken with the gorgeous 
appearance of that important individual. ‘‘How his helmet 
glitters! But his sword isn’t big enough to kill a Mosquito.” 

Her nearest relatives and Maids-of-honor followed the 
Queen, among them Sweet-Briar Rose—very fresh and dainty 
and all the other members of the Royal Household. The 
Trillium—or Wild Lily—Flower-Fairies came next, some of 
them in white and green, and others in dark red with green 


trimmings. Very dignified and stately they looked. Then 
came a long procession of Flower-Fairies, their positions 
graded according to their rank by the Herald, who had charge 
of the whole business. The Violets—white, blue, and yellow— 
had to take a very humble place, but being meek and lowly in 
disposition, this did not trouble them; they looked so bright 
and happy—as happy as the most consequential personages 
there,—-and it was the opinion of many that the sweet Violets 
were the most attractive of all the Flower-Fairies. 

There seemed to be some hitch in the parade, and it was 
some time before the Herald could discover the cause. It was 
very annoying, especially as the Queen grew tired of waiting, 
and signified her displeasure in most decided terms. Sud- 
denly, Wild Columbine made her appearance in a state of 
ereat agitation, startling the Boy and Girl as she fluttered 
down the rock in front of them from her precarious perch 
above. 

“There she is! There she is!” little voices proclaimed all 
along the line, as, flustrated and guilty looking, Wild Colum- 
bine hastily took her place in the procession. 

“T was asleep,” she said with a silvery laugh, which she 
tried to make unconscious and gay, but which trembled in 
spite of her. She knew very well that the Herald was not a 
Flower to be trifled with, but the Queen’s face relaxed from 
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its expression of severity. Wild Columbine looked so sweetly 
pretty, and so greatly agitated, that it pleased Her Majesty 
to give her no greater punishment than to shake her golden 
ringlets at her; then she stepped forward again, looking every 
inch a Queen. 

“It is no wonder the Flower-Fairies are proud of their 
Queen,” said the Girl in low tones, as the procession started to 
march round the Fairy-Ring. “Oh! how funny the little 
Dutchman’s-Breeches look!’ and she nearly giggled out loud 
at the hard time the little fat fellows had of it to keep up 
with the rest; their legs were so short and their trousers so 
very baggy. But they were really of a pretty color—white, 
tinted with gold—and they wore green sashes with long fringes. 

Three times they marched round the Fairy-Ring, keeping 
step with the music. Then the Queen retired to a pavilion 
which had been erected outside the Ring for her, where, sur- 
rounded by her Court, she looked graciously upon the revels. 

Round and round the Ring the Flower-Fairies circled, join- 
ing hands and whirling fast and faster, their tiny feet twin- 
kling as they sang to the accompaniment of the musicians, the 


following song :— 
SONG. 


Come, dance in the moonlight, 
Come, let us be gay; 
Soon cometh the dark night 
When flit we away; 
Sweet love is our dower, 
Our wealth is not gold. 
And beauty the power 
Our petals unfold. 


Chorus. 
Flower Fairies gaily dancing, 
Eyes with lovelight softly glancing, 
Starlight, moonlight, bright above, 
Flower Fairies sing of love. 
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The old Moon is laughing, 
The Stars are apeep, 
While joy we are quaffing 
The world lies asleep; 
The soft Wind is sighing 
Of love that is true, 
And hither comes hieing 
Our dear friend, the Dew. 


Now round and around it— 
Our circle so green 
Her Majesty found it— 


Our beautiful Queen; 
Then tread a gay measure, 
For endeth to-night 
The year’s crowning pleasure— 
The Fairies’ delight. 


UCH a mad and merry time 
as the little Flower-Fairies 
had!—so much going on 

all at once, worse than four rings 

at a Circus—that the Boy and 

Girl had all they could do to see 

everything. They ran races on 

the green; they played games; 
they had jumping matches, and 
tugs-of-war. The little Dutchman’s-Breeches and the Johnny- 

Jump-ups were in the thick of it all, as were the Flower-Fairy 

Clowns. Pa 

“What in the world is that ugly old Spider doing?” asked 
the Girl as an enormous black Spider began to spin a thread 
from Tree to Tree across the open space. 

“Tt looks like a tight-rope,” said the Boy in a loud whisper ; 
but he lowered his voice very suddenly when he saw the 
Herald staring at him. Sure enough, when the Spider had 
fastened the other end of his rope to a strong twig, a spruce 
young Daffodil sprang nimbly upon it, and balancing himself 
with a long piece of Thistle-down, he performed very grace- 
fully quite a number of difficult feats. Then the old Spider 
spun a flying-trapeze arrangement, and a rope ladder, and a 
real Spider’s web, in the mazes of which the Flower-Fairies 
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lost themselves, and had a hard time of it to find their way 
out. Such peals of silvery laughter as rang out on the sum- 
mer air, as they swung far out on the gossamer threads, or 
raced up and down the almost invisible ladder, or chased one 
another round and round the Fairy-Ring on the ground! ‘They 
played “Hide-and-seek,” and ‘“Hunt-the-slipper,” and ‘“Blind- 
man’s-buff,” and every game you could think of. The com- 
mon people among the Flower-Fairies took part in all these 
amusements,—the Daffodils, the Dandelions, the Daisies, the 
Cowslips, the Buttercups, the Red and White Clovers, the 
Violets, and a host of others. ‘The fine ladies and gentlemen 
looked on and made funny comments, or yawned as if bored 
by the proceedings. Of course the Dutchman’s-Breeches and 
the Johnny-Jump-ups were in the very thickest of it—the jol- 
liest ones in the whole crowd. 

All this time the Jack-in-the-Pulpit and the Cardinal Flower 
sat apart and conversed. ‘They were altogether too dignified 
and top-loftical for such tomfoolery. They had marched 
together in the procession, and not being at any time of the 
same opinion on any subject whatever, had improved the op- 
portunity to engage in a violent controversy upon one of the 
most exciting topics of the day. They became so heated that 
the Marshals and the Herald had serious thoughts of making 
a complaint of them to Her Majesty. Their actions disar- 
ranged the procession, for they were continually treading upon 
the heels of those in front, or lagging so far behind that they 
were in danger of being thrown down and trampled upon by 
those in the rear. 

“My dear Cardinal,” the Jack-in-the-Pulpit was saving, “I 
do not agree with you at all. Your extremely lax views upon 
the subjects of amusements have a most demoralizing effect, 
and are a menace to the morals of the race. Our people are 
becoming altogether too frivolous.” 
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‘Nonsense, nonsense, my dear sir!’ returned the Cardinal 
Flower-Fairy, with an amused smile. ‘‘A little relaxation 
never hurts anybody, and is needed by the best and wisest of 
us. Even you, my dear Jack-in-the-Pulpit, would be the bet- 
ter for a short season of friskiness. You are bilious, sir, 
bilious. Your complexion shows it.” 

“Friskiness! Complexion! Bilious!” stuttered the Jack- 
in-the-Pulpit, in a rage at this unkind remark. “I was never 
accused of such a thing in all my life. Bulious, sir !—it is down- 
right insulting, and—’ 

“Silence!” cried the Herald in a clear high-pitched voice. 
“Attention!” putting an end to this little spat; and a fortu- 
nate thing too, for there is no telling what might have been 
the; end “of 1. 

“The exercises of the evening are now about to end,” went 
on the Herald, “and then we must separate for the season. 
The Band will play the Fisher’s Hornpipe, and our young 
friend, Master Johnny-Jump-up, will favor us by tripping the 
light fantastic toe to the music, after which we will all re- 
turn quietly and decorously to our several places of abode.” 

Here the Herald was summoned to the foot of the throne, 
which had been erected inside the pavilion, where he knelt 
gracefully before Her Majesty, the Queen. She spoke some- 
thing to him in a few words, whereupon he returned to his 
former position, and cried aloud: 

“Her Gracious Majesty, the Queen, desires me to say that 
she hopes to meet all her loyal subjects here at this our favorite 
meeting-place one year from to-night, and offers them her 
most kindly adieus.”’ 

There was a great clapping of hands, and cheering, and 
cries of “Long live the Queen!” after which the Band struck 
up the lively strain of the Fisher’s Hornpipe; and it was truly 
wonderful how the little Johnny-Jump-up footed it, giving 
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every step of that intricate and difficult jig without stopping for 
a second. 

“T can’t for the life of me see how he does it,’ muttered 
the Boy, who was almost envious of the accomplishments of 
the little Johnny-Jump-up. “He must have springs in his 
heels.” 

The Johnny-Jump-up was giving a few finishing kicks and 
flourishes, and every Flower-Fairy there was watching him 
with admiration, when, without warning, a huge, dark, sprawl- 
ing object walked—or rather waddled—straight into the centre 
of the Fairy Ring. 

“Where is that Boy, and that Girl?” he demanded, in harsh, 
not to say, cross tones. “It’s high time they were in their lit- 
tle beds instead of gallivanting about in the woods. Pretty 
time of night for them to be out, now isn’t it?” 

“It’s the Snapping Turtle!” whispered the Boy, staring 
fixedly at the warty old fellow. He felt dumbfounded at see- 
ing him, and so did the Girl. 

In a flash—a twinkling—every Flower-Fairy vanished— 
Queen, Court, Herald, Cardinal, Jack-in-the-Pulpit, ladies and 
gentlemen, common people, and all. Not a thing was to be 
seen but the tall Trees casting their dark shadows on the green, 
and the flickering moonlight shining through the leaves. 

“Where is that Boy, and that Girl?” again vociferated the 
Snapping Turtle. 

“He has just been bound to find out what we were doing, 
said the Girl, in a scolding whisper. “Inquisitive old thing !— 
always snooping around!’ 

“T guess maybe he is right, and that it is time we went 
home,” answered the Boy. He was beginning to feel uneasy 
qualms whenever he thought of his uncle. ‘“‘We’re coming,” 
he bawled impatiently to the Snapping Turtle. 

“Oho! there you are, are you?” cried the Snapping Turtle, 
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peering into the shadows with his beady eyes, although the 
Boy and Girl were in plain sight. “You'd better be coming— 
I can tell you that, my dearies. There’s a couple of uncles 
and aunts—a pair apiece—who are going to turn the Pond 
upside down if you two don’t turn up pretty soon. ‘They 
were talkin’ about draggin’ it to find what the Fishes have 
left of you,” and he laughed a horrible laugh which made the 
Girl feel sick. “If they do, they are going to make a dis- 
turbance among my subjects, and I decidedly object to any 
such performance. I'd have told them that you were alive 
and kickin’, if I could have made ‘em understand. But human 
folks are so stupid. Come, hurry your stumps, or they will be 
at it before we can get there.” 

“All right,” said the Boy, taking hold of the Girl’s hand 
to help her along. 

“He never saw them—the Flower-Fairies, I mean,’ whis- 
pered the Girl. “Not a single one.” 

“Seems to me I smell something sweet,” said the Snapping 
Turtle, sniffing noisily. “It’s too late in the season for ’em, 
or I’d say it was Violets. It’s my favorite perfume,’ and he 
sniffed again. It seemed to put him in a sentimental mood, 
for he began to mumble this ditty, as he tried to keep up with 
his companions :— 
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Oh Violet! sweet Violet! 
Whose name begins with V, 
You darling, precious, pretty pet, 
How dear you are to me! 
With modest and contented grace 
You haunt the shady dells, 
And your most fair and lovely face 
Admiring love compels. 
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Give me the quiet, fragrant one, 
The humble little flower, 
So shy she lifts her face to none, 
But hides within her bower; 
I love the little creature fair, 
For I’m that way inclined, 
To beauty in a blossom rare 
A Snapper is not blind. 


His poetry was all very well, but the Boy and Girl did not 
feel in the mood for complimenting him, but walked on in 
silence. 

“My dear young friends,” panted the. Snapping Turtle, as 
he came puffing and blowing behind them, “let me inform you 
that I have deviated from my usual custom this evening, on 
account of the unusual state of things. A well-conducted Tur- 
tle does not go prowling around nights. He stays at home 
where he belongs. But I simply had to look after you, my 
dears. Yes, indeed!” 

Two sorrowful aunts were shedding tears, and two frantic 
uncles were walking around the Pond, expecting every mo- 
ment to come upon some sign of a drowned Boy, and a 
drowned Girl visible in the water, when a very sheepish and 
shame-faced pair, followed by a cross and cantankerous Snap- 
ping Turtle, came suddenly upon them out of the shadows. 
The Snapping Turtle slipped unobserved into the Pond, dis- 
eusted with the evening’s doings, but keeping one ear above 
the water to hear all that was said. 

“They're going to catch it!’ he said to himself, with a dis- 
g#eteeable chuckle, “and I’m glad of it: Serves “em right. 
I’m a little mite sorry for the Girl, but that Boy wants taking 
down the worst way.” 

“Oh! you naughty children! how you have frightened us!” 
screamed the Girl’s aunt, catching sight of them. Rushing at 
the girl, she caught her in her arms and hugged, and hugged 
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her as if she would never let her go again. But her uncle 
only looked at her without a word, which was reproof enough. 

“My dear Boy,” said the Boy’s uncle, looking at him sternly, 
“what does this mean? Come, give an account of yourselves.” 
His aunt put her arm around him and pressed him closely 
to her side. 

“We wanted to see the Flower-Fairies,”’ the Boy began, 
but was interrupted by the Girl, who cried: ‘We did see them 
too,—hundreds of them, and they are perfectly lovely.” 

“Tut, tut!” said her uncle, and “‘What nonsense!’ the Boy’s 
uncle added. ‘The aunts looked as if they were afraid the 
Boy and Girl had gone crazy. ‘The more they tried to explain, 
the worse they made it, and at last the Boy’s uncle said: 
“Of course they fell asleep and dreamed it.” 

“It’s lucky there is no dew to-night or they would have 
caught their death of cold,” sighed the Boy’s aunt. 

“Yes, indeed,” the Girl’s aunt agreed with her. 

“The sooner we get them home and to bed the better,’ 
the Girl’s uncle. 

“And remember,’ added the Boy’s uncle impressively, “no 
more of this night work. You may spend all of the day out 
of doors, but this piece of business must not be repeated.” 

“No, sir,’ said the Boy, and “Yes, sir,” murmured the Girl, 
but they meant the same thing, and the uncles and aunts were 
satisfied. 

“They never caught it after all,’ grumbled the Snapping 
Turtle, nearly twisting his head off trying to watch them out 
of sight. “What queer people these uncles are! I'd have done 
very differently, if I had been in their places. JI must compose 
myself by reviewing my last poem. It really sounds well :— 
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U is for that useful one,— 
The masculine of aunt— 
Sometimes you can bamboozle him, 
And then sometimes you can't; 
There stands at every Boy’s right ear 
A sly, mischievous elf; 
The Uncle knows it, he—how queer— 
Was once a Boy, himself. 


Now Uncle is a makeshift Pa— 
A name next-door to Father— 

Who rules not with the rod—Ha, ha!— 
It’s such an awful bother; 

How very much I'd like to be 
An Uncle for a minute; 

The Boy who thought to hoodwink me 
Would find there’s nothing in it. 
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ATHER Trout lived a 
quiet and retired life 
under the shelving rock, 

so much so, indeed, that he was 
in great danger of forgetting 
the little family he had left be- 
hind him in the Brook above the 
Pond. While he was taking it 
easy Mother Trout and the children were having a very hard 
time of it. Such beautiful children as they were too—so smart 
and so lovely in appearance—that it is no wonder she felt sorely 
the need of her better-half in bringing them up properly, and 
keeping them out of trouble. 

“Father Trout! Father Trout!” came to the old ‘Trout’s 
ears one morning when he was enjoying the soft stillness of 
the quiet pool, no doubt thinking what a fine and handsome 
fellow he was, his graceful body so beautifully dotted with ver- 
million and blue, his perfectly paired fins, and strong tail with 
which he steered himself about, and propelled himself through 
the water. Sometimes he made sudden leaps up into the air to 
catch the insects that were always hovering above the surface 
of the water; sometimes he amused himself by visiting the shal- 
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low waters where the Minnows abounded, and chasing them 
about. ‘Those that were not lively enough to get out of his 
reach, he swallowed in a jiffy. 

He was feeling very comfortable and well satisfied with him- 
self and with things in general. Having a full stomach, he 
did not see anything to complain about or to disturb his ease. 
But all at once this voice reached him, along with other sounds, 
telling of a great commotion in the Pond from one end of it 
to the other. All the Fishes who were his friends, and many 
of those who were not—they may have been ill-natured enough 
to feel glad of it—came tearing through the water to tell him 
the news. The Water-Scorpions and the Giant Water-Bug, 
the Water-Spiders and the Backswimmers were racing one 
another to see who would be the first with the ill tidings; and 
it was a sight to see them skimming over the surface of the 
Pond like crazy things. 

“What's all this fuss about?’’ demanded Father Trout, in 
severe tones. “Such bad manners | never witnessed before— 
bursting in upon a Fish’s privacy in this rude manner!’ and 
his great open mouth and bulging eyes were enough to frighten 
anyone. 

“Oh, if you please, sir, Mother ‘Trout says will you be so 
kind as to hurry home right away,” gasped the young Sunfish, 
his broad round body heaving with emotion and loss of breath. 
“She is in very great trouble about the children.”’ 

“The children? What’s wrong with the children?’ coolly 
asked Father Trout, not stirring himself. “They were all right 
when I was home last.”’ 

“Mr. Kingfisher is eating them all up,” blubbered Billy Sun- 
fish, bringing out his news at last. 

“What!” thundered Father Trout in a rage, looking at Billy 
Sunfish as if he were the guilty one. “Eating my family! 
How dare you tell me such a thing! It is a mistake.” 
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‘No, sir,” here put in the Giant Water-Bug firmly, “it is 
no mistake at all. Il vouch for the truth of it. Speckle, and 
Spotty, and Finny, and Dotty, and Violet are all gone already, 
and there is no telling how soon he will have made away with 
the rest of them. You have no time to lose, sir.” 

“Oh! my children! My children!” moaned Father Trout, 
roused at last from his cool, careless manner; and he darted 
off in the direction of the Brook, his beautiful body looking 
like a streak of silver light piercing the water. 

The news spread far and near, for even Sister Clam and 
Sister Water-Snail, settled so comfortably in their quarters 
on the bottom of the Pond, got wind of it. Sister Claim opened 
her mouth for once, and delivered herself of an opinion. 

“It serves him right,’ she declared, “though I am sorry 
for the poor little Fishes. People should stay at home and 
attend to their business, as I told Father Eel and Mother Eel, 
when they were determined to go gallivanting, taking their big 
family with them. I haven't heard a word about them since, 
but I’m looking for the whole posse of them to come back 
before long. Not suited with the mud, indeed! Nor the 
society! ‘The upstarts!”’ 

“That is exactly my opinion,” said the little Water-Snail, 
who heard her. ‘The Eels are altogether too uppish for me, 
though, goodness knows, they don’t amount to much. ‘They 
say the Snakes are no relation to them, but they look enough 
alike to be of one family, and have something of the same dis- 
position, as far as their treatment of others is concerned.” 

“T hope Mother Trout will assert herself after this,” said 
Sister Clam. “I believe in the rights of females.”’ 

“Oh dear! I wish I could travel a little faster,’ said Sister 
Snail. “I would go and see what is going on.” 

“There it is again!” cried Sister Clam. ‘What is the Pond 
coming to, when even the Snails are becoming discontented ! 
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It is perfectly disgusting,’ and she closed her mouth. Nothing 
that Sister Snail could say would induce her to open it again. 
When the Boy and the Girl reached the Pond, they found 
not a single person to speak to but the Snapping Turtle, who 
raised his ugly head out of the water and told them the news. 
“I waited for you,” he said, with an unpleasant grin, ‘‘be- 
cause I thought you would enjoy the fun.” 

“Fun!” ejaculated the Girl, with a look of disgust. “I 
think it is perfectly dreadful. Let us go and see if it is true.” 

“It’s true enough,” said the Snapping Turtle. “I know Mr. 
Kingfisher, and I can assure you he knows what he is about.” 

“Come on,” cried the Boy, who had started on a run around 
the Pond, but came back to help the Girl through the weeds 
and vines and bushes. She stumbled and fell; tore her dress 
and scratched her face and hands, but was up again and hurry- 
ing on, not caring in the least. When they had come nearly 
to the Brook, a little brown Bird flew up out of a clump of 
Ferns in front of them to a bush, where he stopped to rest, 
watching them out of bright eyes. Then he opened his bill and 
screamed at them :—‘‘Chee-wink! Chee-wink! Chee-wink!” in 
a most sociable way. 

“What a little darling!’ cried the Girl, stopping to look 
at him; whereupon the little Bird started off through the 
bushes like a little sprite, stopping every once in a while to 
scratch in the ground with both feet at once. Finding a Grub, 
he swallowed it in a trice, and scampered on as before. 

“That little Cheewink looks very knowing,” said the Boy. 
“T believe he understands all about what we are coming over 
here for.’ As they neared the Brook the Cheewink flew upon 
another bush, and sang to them this song, which greatly amazed 
them both, its sweet chirping voice speaking the words so 
plainly that there could be no mistake about it :— 
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THE CHEEWINK’S SONG. 


Chee-wink! Chee-wink! 
I know what I think; 
Every word of it true, 
Though I dare not tell you; 
I shudder and shrink— 
Chee-wink! Chee-wink! 
Chee-wink! Chee-wink! 
I know what I think; 
Though that horrid old frump— 
Mother Owl on her stump— 
Does nothing but blink— 
Chee-wink! Chee-wink! 
Chee-wink! Chee-wink! 
I know what I think; 
Though the Kingfisher play 
In his wicked old way, 
On the bright Brook’s brink— 
Chee-wink! Chee-wink! 
Chee-wink! Chee-wink! 
I know what I think ;— 
There are sights around here 
Undeniably queer, 
That make the heart sink, 
Chee-wink! Chee-wink! 
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“He means the Kingfisher,’ the Boy said as they hurried 
on, the sweet voice of the little Bird following them with its 
refrain of “Chee-wink! Chee-wink! Chee-wink!” 

“All the Pond People are here,” said the Girl, looking into 
the water, which was fairly swarming with the little creatures. 
Not many of the Fishes, excepting the Trout, whose home it 
was, ventured up into the clear:sparkling waters of the Brook. 
And no wonder, for the short, stumpy body of the old Mur- 
derer—Mr. Kingfisher—could be plainly seen sitting on his 
favorite stump overlooking the water. He was a wicked look- 
ing fellow, but he was handsome—nobody could deny that. 
His bill was long and sharp; his eye was as keen as a Hawk’s, 
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and his plumage very bright and beautiful. Even the Girl 
could not help admiring the azure tints of the feathers on his 
back. 

“There he goes! Oh, the rascal!” shouted the Boy, as Mr. 
Kingfisher made a sudden dive into the Brook, going entirely 
under the water in pursuit of a little Fish. Presently he rose— 
all eyes upon him—to his perch, with a struggling young Trout 
in his beak. 

“He's been at it all day,” said the Snapping Turtle, who had 
followed the Boy and Girl to the spot—in the Pond, of course. 
He poked his head out of the water and winked at the Boy, as 
much as to say that he really enjoyed the sight. “That makes 
number six of Father T'rout’s family. He will soon have to 
be starting a new one if this keeps up,’ he chuckled gleefully. 

“His Majesty is very unfeeling,” complained a Minnow in 
an undertone, for fear of getting himself into trouble. ‘Father 
Trout is no friend to me, nor to my family, as you all know, 
but I do hate that murdering old Mr. Kingfisher as much as 
he does.” 

A ripple of horror went through the company when Mr. 
Kingfisher whacked the young ‘Trout smartly against the stump 
until he was dead, and then swallowed him head-first, right 
before their eyes. 

“This is unbearable!” cried Father Trout, in a fine rage. 
“That was my pet—my favorite little Goldie,” and he lashed 
the water into a foam with his strong tail. But what could 
he do—what could any of them do? While they were think- 
ing about it, Mr. Kingfisher gave a shrill, piping scream of 
defiance, and made a second plunge into the Brook, returning 
triumphantly with another Trout—quite a large one. Evidently 
he could not swallow him whole. 

“Oh! you awful, wicked old thing!” shrieked the Girl, al- 
most beside herself with grief and rage, as she ran toward 
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the stump where Mr. Kingfisher was going to alight. Tearing 
off her hat, she shook it at him, crying “Shoo! Shoo! you old 
villain! Let the little Fish go!” 

The Boy ran too, waving his cap and looking, as he went, for 
a club with which to hit Mr. Kingfisher, while all the Pond Peo- 
ple held their breaths to see and hear what would come next. 

Mr. Kingfisher gave another harsh cry—sounding like a 
laugh of derision—and flew to the bank, a little farther up the 
stream, where he disappeared into a hole, carrying the Fish 
with him. 

“My dear Girl and Boy,” said Father Trout, looking up at 
them from the Brook, ‘‘you are very kind, but it is of no use. 
We must submit to the inevitable. The young fry of the Trout 
family—like all young people—are ignorant and foolish, and 
expose themselves needlessly to danger. Mr. Kingfisher has 
carried my child away to his home in the bank—he lives far 
inland, and reaches his home through a long tunnel—to devour 
him at his leisure. It is possible he has a family, and wishes to 
feed his young. Such is life, and we must take what comes.” 

“Rubbish!” shrieked a shrill voice under the water. “It 1s 
all very well for you to talk such stuff to fools like yourself, 
but if you had attended to your fatherly duties, my dear children 
would be with us this minute. I’m perfectly disgusted with 
your behavior, and that is the truth.” 

“Hush! Hush, my dear!” said Father Trout soothingly. 
“You are nervous and unstrung, and do not think what you are 
saying; and it is no wonder.” 

“Don’t you dare to ‘my dear’ me, Father Trout. Much you 
care what becomes of any of us,—shirking your responsibilities 
as you do. Staying all summer in the Pond, when you know 
perfectly well that it does not agree with me there, and that I 
cannot take care of a large family without your assistance. 
Boo-hoo! Boo-hoo!” 
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-“T move that we move on,” said the Snapping Turtle, slyly. 
“And while we are moving, I will recite to you what this very 
moving incident has moved me to produce :— 


MR. KINGFISHER. 


K is for that greedy one— 
Kingfisher—who all day 
Remains upon his perch to fish, 
Or pass the time away; 
The rascal has no end of fun— 

For my! how he can dive 
Beneath the water—catching one, 
And bring him out alive! 


Alas! and should such dreadful deeds— 
On which I loathe to look— 

The fearful mood in which he feeds— 
Be written in a book? 

He gives the struggling Fish a whack, 
Then when his breath is out, 

He swallows him head-first—alack! 
Good-bye to Bubby Trout ! 


IS troubling me very much,” 
the Snapping Turtle informed 
the Boy, as he and the Girl 
were walking slowly along the 
edge of the Pond, on their way 
to their favorite resting-place be- 
neath the Willows. He really 
seemed to be fond of their society, 
always staying in that pait of the Pond near where they were. 
Now his old head and horny back moved steadily along in the 
water as he swam to keep them company. 

“T do not quite understand you,” the Boy told him pleasantly, 
but the Girl turned up her pretty nose in disgust, as she looked 
at the old rascal. 

“Dear me, how stupid you are!” said the Snapping Turtle 
impatiently. “I said that I is troubling me greatly. What 
can be plainer than that, I should like to know ?” 

“Oh, yes, I see,”” the Boy said quickly, not wishing to rouse 
the old fellow’s temper, he was so disagreeable when put out. 
“You are feeling troubled about yourself. What appears to be 
the matter?” 

“Now did anyone ever hear the like of that!” cried the Snap- 
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ping Turtle crossly. ‘No, sir, I said nothing of the kind. I 
said I was troubled about I, sir—I—-I—I! Now do you under- 
stand ?” 

The Boy looked so bewildered that the Girl had pity upon 
him, and explained the Snapping Turtle’s meaning. “He means 
the letter I,’ she said, “and I’m sure it does not trouble me in 
the least how much troubled he is—the old reprobate!” 

She whispered it, so that the Snapping Turtle would not 
hear, which was a fortunate thing, as he could make himself 
extremely unpleasant when he chose. 

“The letter I is what you mean, I believe,” said the. Boy 
at last, in a soothing tone. 

“You've struck it this time,’ replied the Snapping Turtle, 
calming down a little. “It is remarkable that you should not 
have caught my meaning before. Yes, sir, I is troubling me. 
You see, it is such an unusual letter.”’ 

“Oh!” remarked the Boy doubtfully, but he said nothing for 
fear of further trouble. 

“T have so very few acquaintances of that name,” explained 
the Snapping Turtle mournfully. “I really disremember a 
single one by the name of I.” 

“Perhaps you may have met Mr. Ichneumon-Fly,” the Girl 
now ventured, willing to be obliging, in spite of her dislike for 
the doings of the Snapping Turtle. She was still excited from 
her experiences with Mr. Kingfisher, and it was hard to have 
to make herself agreeable when she felt so nervous. 

“Now, my dear, I do believe you have put me on the right 
track,” cried the delighted Snapping Turtle. “TI have thought, 
and thought, and thought; and puzzled my brains to find out 
who I stood for, and I am in danger of nervous exhaustion 
from the strain. You have helped me to locate the individual 
who corresponds to I, and I am deeply indebted to you. Thank 
you, my dear.” 
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“You are quite welcome,” replied the Girl, feeling more 
pleasantly toward the Snapping Turtle, now that she had done 
him a kindness. It is amazing how differently one feels 
towards a person—even the most disagreeable—after one has 
done him a kindness; but it takes some people a long time to 
find this out. 

“Good morning, kind people,’ piped, or rather buzzed a 
little voice close to the Girl’s ear. “Hearing my name men- 
tioned, I naturally felt a little curiosity as to what was being 
said about me, and a desire to enter into the conversation. I 
hope you do not consider me impertinent.”’ 

“Not at all, sir,” answered the Snapping Turtle, very 
graciously, ‘Not in the least. On the contrary, | am much 
pleased to make your acquaintance, having known you by hear- 
say for some time past. I am making a study of the character, 
habits, and dispositions of such small creatures as yourself, 
and it would gratify me exceedingly if you would give me 
your life history in a few words. Cut it short, my dear sir; 
cut it short.” | 

“How grandly the Snapping Turtle can talk when he feels 
like it!” the Girl whispered to the Boy, in astonishment. But 
Mr. Ichneumon-F'ly—for it was no one else—was talking. 

The little fellow settled himself gracefully upon the swaying 
branch of an Alder-bush that hung over the Pond, looking at 
each of them in turn to see if they were not admiring him. He 
was not exactly what you might call beautiful, but he was a 
wonderfully formed little fellow, with a long slender body that 
looked as if it was divided into two parts ;—four wings, with 
curious veinings, and three long threads or streamers, joined to 
the lower end of his body. It would be hard to imagine what 
these last members were for—use or ornament—but Mr. 
Ichneumon-Fly seemed to be entirely satisfied with the arrange- 
ment. 
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“With pleasure,” he said in answer to the remark of the 
Snapping Turtle, gracefully adjusting his tail hairs, or stream- 
ers, that must have been very much in his way, and no end of 
trouble. “I will have to begin at the beginning, which was 
before I was born. My mother deposited me—a tiny egg— 
in the body of a Caterpillar, when he was not noticing, and there 
I remained until I was hatched.”’ 

“Remarkable!” exclaimed the Snapping Turtle, very much 
interested. 

“I do not know how many of my brothers and sisters were 
raised in that same Caterpillar,’ continued Mr. Ichneumon- 
Pie but | imagine it was a considerable number, for it was a 
monstrous fat one, and capital good food. My mother showed 
excellent judgment in her selection. He seemed to be in per- 
fect health by the time we were half-grown, but you know 
how very deceiving appearances are.”’ 

“Very true,” murmured the Snapping Turtle. 

“He was really getting weaker and weaker all the time, 
while we were getting stronger and stronger, lying so snug and 
comfortable inside his skin and living on the fat of the land, 
as the saying is.” 

Mr. Ichneumon-F ly looked around at them as if he felt proud 
of the nefarious way in which his mother had managed to 
raise her offspring at the expense of another. 

“Extremely interesting,” said the Snapping ‘Turtle, with 
gratifying warmth. “I must make a note of it.” 

“We were a funny looking lot when we came out into the 
world,” continued Mr. Ichneumon-Fly—‘the cutest, cunning- 
est little white maggots you ever saw—fat and hearty.” 

“And the poor Caterpillar—what about him?” the girl could 
not help asking indignantly. ‘‘Was he fat and hearty too?” 

“No, indeed,’ answered Mr. Ichneumon-F ly, laughing heart- 
ily. “He was about as miserable a looking specimen of a 
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Caterpillar as you ever came across—very much of a skeleton, 
when we were through with him. Every one of us had to 
spin our own little cases, in which we stayed for two or three 
days. Then we pushed off the top lid, and out we popped, 
looking just as you see me now,” and he spread his wings and 
floated in the air before them, to let them admire his fine 
appearance. 

“And I’m sure your mother was proud of her family,” ob- 
served the Snapping Turtle politely, though he was trying hard 
not to yawn. He had not had his morning nap. 

“That is all, Mr. Snapping Turtle,” buzzed Mr. Ichneumon- 
Fly, “excepting that, like my near relatives—Mr. Bee and Mr. 
Winged-Ant,—I carry my stinger with me, and am not to be 
trifled with.” He looked at the Girl so meaningly as he made 
this statement that none of them could help seeing that he 
referred to her, and had taken offense at what she had said. 

“T don’t care; I’m not afraid of his stinger,” she said, after 
he had sailed majestically away. “I do think that it was just 
too mean for anything of his mother to lay her eggs in the 
poor Caterpillar. I should think Mr. Ichneumon-Fly would 
feel ashamed, instead of proud of it.” 


THE ICHNEUMON-EFLY. 


I is for Ichneumon-Fly, 

Who sucks the Caterpillar dry; 

In him the mother lays her egg— 

Too grand to work, too proud to beg, 
And thinks she’d much prefer to steal 

To feed her infants—what a meal 

Those youngsters must have made on that 
Rich, luscious Caterpillar fat! 


The little rascals look so fine,— 

Four gauzy wings that shimmer—shine 
When glinting in the sunlight fair; 

ie Lear 
rhree streamers floating in the air, 
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His Ma peculiar must have been 
To do an act so very mean— 
The Caterpillar life must give 
To let her little Maggots live. 


sang the Snapping Turtle as he flounced about in the water, in 
great glee at having settled the I question at last. 

“Please go and get me some of those May-apples,” the Girl 
coaxed, pointing to some yellow fruit hanging on a low-grow- 
ing plant at a little distance under the Trees. The real name of 
the fruit was Mandrake, but she knew it only as the May-apple. 

The Boy started off very willingly, and was just putting 
out his hand to gather the May-apples, when a couple of fright- 
ened brown Birds flew up out of the bushes right in front of 
him. ‘They were pretty creatures, the heads a dark brown 
excepting for a streak of pale brown above the eyes. ‘There 
was another streak of pale brown running across the head and 
down to the neck. He had time to notice that the whole upper 
part of the Bird was streaked in the same way with a soft 
yellow brown. The throat was partly circled with dark brown, 
but the chin and throat were white. The breast was of a lighter 
color than the rest of the body. 

The little Birds had been hiding in the bushes. ‘Thirteen 
small Birdlets tried to follow their parents, but could fly only 
a little way at a time. The cute little creatures, when they 
saw the Boy, disappeared behind the bushes in a twinkling, 
where they remained hidden from view. ‘The Girl had seen 
them from where she was sitting on the bank, and ran over 
to get a nearer view. 

“Oh, the dear, cunning little things!’ she cried. “I wish 
I could catch one.” 

“Surely we can find one,” the Boy said. “They cannot have 
gone far.” 

They hunted about under the bushes, peeping into the tufts of 
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grass and under the dead leaves, without finding a single one. 

“They were not bigger than Sparrows,” the Boy said. “It 
is a mystery where they could have hidden themselves so 
quickly.” 

‘Hush! here is one,” the Girl said. “He is hiding behind 
these Ferns,’ and drawing near to the spot with gentle move- 
ments, she had it in her hands before it could get away. ‘The 
little Birdie had run to the only home it knew—the nest in 
which it and its brothers and sisters had been hatched—under 
the bunch of Ferns. It was a very simple nest—a hollow in 
the ground, in which was placed some dry leaves and grasses ; 
but it had served to raise thirteen little Quails, for that was 
their name. Such a pretty little creature as it was—of a light 
buff color, bordering on white, and speckled with brown in 
patches. 

“What are you going to do with it, now that you have caught 
it?’ asked the Boy. 

“Let it go again,” said the Girl quickly, cuddling it under 
her chin. “I only wanted to hold it for a minute. How 
scared it is! Its little heart is just jumping inside of its 
little body. Run away, little Quail, to your papa and mama,” 
setting it gently on its feet on the ground. It was out of sight 
in a second it seemed to them. 

“Of all the fool tricks I ever saw, this caps the climax,” 
grumbled the Snapping Turtle, when they came back to the 
Pond. (He had been watching them all the time.) “My 
mouth was just watering for that juicy little titbit.” 

“You would not have eaten it?” cried the Girl, horror- 
stricken. 

“Wouldn’t I?” said the Snapping Turtle, with an awful 
erin. “I wish you had tried me, and found out. That Bird’s 
name is Bob White; but Bob White, or Bob Brown, it’s all one 
to me, if I ever get hold of him.” 
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Q is for the timid Quail, 

Who hides upon the reedy swale; 

And oft you hear his call: “Bob White,’— 
Awake the echoes of the night. 

The ruthless hunter runs him down, 

Nor mercy shows the Birdie brown, 

That ‘neath the rustling grasses hides, 
And breathless, trembling, there abides. 


His tiny offspring—cute and sly— 

His parent’s tricks soon learns to try, 
And like a little culprit, sneaks 

The leaves behind, from where it peeks; 
A tender morsel, can you blame 

The hunter, who, much bigger game 
Has oftentimes been known to slight 

In favor of our friend, Bob White. 
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water was heard singing a 
rollicking song. “Has every 
Bug in the community taken 
to making poetry? I must see about this. I want you all to dis- 
tinctly understand that I—I—am the only poet-laureate in this 
Pond,” whereupon there arose a great chorus of “Yes, Your 
Majesty,’ from far and near. 

“Oh, do let the little fellow sing his song again,” the Girl 
pleaded, seconded by the Boy. 

“Well, sir, seeing that the lady wishes to hear it, you may 
tune up your pipe again,” said the Snapping Turtle, more 
graciously. ‘‘But this must not occur too often.’ Then a little 
Water-Boatman, with a coat-of-mail of brilliant sheen, stopped 
his restless darting hither and thither long enough to troll forth 
this gay ditty :-— 
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Oh, I am a Water-Boatman gay, 
And I dwell in the Pond so deep; 
I merrily hunt the livelong day 
Little folks that tremble anJ peep. 
A bigger Bug, should he tackle me, 
And I’m not in the mood to fight, 
I dart through the water full of glee, 
Like a streak of silvery light. 


Oh, I am a Water-Boatman gay, 
And I paddle my own canoe, 

With three pairs of legs can make my way 
Very swiftly the waters through; 

The hind set answers quite well to row, 
For the middle ones are too slim; 

My fore-legs grab a small Bug—just so— 
And that is the end of him. 


Oh, I am a Water-Boatman gay, 
But the Back-Swimmer you should see, 
Who upside down passes life away— 
No fiercer fellow than he— 
A dudish chap, in his suit of white, 
With its trimmings of gray and red, 
He keeps the Folks in a perfect fright, 
And no mourning when he is dead. 


Oh, I am a Water-Boatman gay, 
And I never once stop to rest, 

I swim, or frolic, or dive, or play— 
Just whatever pleases me best; 

A merry life has the Boatman bold, 
In a beautiful Pond like this, 

A life, though short, full of fun untold, 
Which no sensible Bug would miss. 


“That is a very pretty song,” the Girl said pleasantly, which 
pleased the little Water-Boatman very much. 


“What is a Back-Swimmer ?” asked the Boy, whose curiosity 
had been aroused. 
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“He is my cousin, sir,’ answered the Water-Boatman. 
‘Here he comes now,’ and then the Boy and the Girl noticed 
for the first time that the Water-Boatman’s back was flat, and 
that he swam with his back up, while the Back-Swimmer was 
really swimming—as the song said—upon his back, which was 
rounded, and shaped like the bottom of a boat. He was not 
nearly so agreeable as his cousin, but was as cross as he could 
be, and not at all inclined for pleasant conversation. ‘The Snap- 
ping Turtle was taking a nap on a log, so none of them paid 
any attention to him. 

‘Where is that rascally Water-Scorpion?’ demanded the 
Back-Swimmer. ‘Has anyone seen him around here? If I 
once get my claws upon him, he will know it.” 

“What has he done?” asked the Water-Boatman, making a 
grab at a Mosquito, and swallowing it without winking. 

“What has he not done?” cried the Back-Swimmer testily, 
propelling himself very dexterously in spite of his uncomfort- 
able looking position. ‘“There is the rascal now,” as the Water- 
Scorpion approached them. When he caught a glimpse of the 
Back-Swimmer, however, he turned tail and fled to a growth 
of Water-plants not far away, and hid himself among them. 
The Boy and Girl could see him distinctly, though he was 
exactly the same color of the plant—a dull green—to which 
he was clinging. 

“Coward! Coward!’ shrieked the Back-Swimmer, making 
frantic darts here and there—hopping, jumping, and buzzing 
like a Hornet. But the Water-Scorpion was too safely hidden 
to be discovered, and he had to give up the chase. All the Bugs 
but the Water-Scorpion had to keep going up to the air to 
breathe, but he kept just below the surface of the water, and 
stuck his snout—or breathing-tube—out to get the air, which 
was decidedly more convenient. He was a peaceably inclined 
individual, and as open warfare was so distasteful to him, 
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perhaps it was just as well for him to keep in the background. 
But the Boy could not help feeling ashamed of him. 

“I’m glad he is out of sight,” he said, “but he is a coward.” 

But alas! the Water-Scorpion was not so well hidden as he 
thought. ‘The sharp eyes of the Back-Swimmer at last discov- 
ered him, and he was routed out of his hiding-place. ‘Then 
he went at him tooth and nail, clawing, pinching, and threat- 
ening to tear him to pieces. ‘The Water-Scorpion would 
not fight at all; he simply defended himself as well as he 
could—twisting and turning so as to keep out of the enemy’s 
way. 

“What is the meaning of this unseemly altercation?” and the 
Giant Water-Bug put in an appearance. What a scattering as 
there was among the little Pond People! They were in mortal 
terror of “Spearmouth,” as he was called on the sly. And well 
he deserved the title, for of all the greedy, cruel, voracious 
creatures in the Pond, no one could equal the Giant Water-Bug, 
unless it was the Snapping Turtle himself. Even the Back- 
Swimmer thought it as well for him to make himself scarce, 
which he did without finishing his quarrel with the Water- 
Scorpion. That would keep until a more convenient time. 

Tadpoles, Bugs, Insects of all kinds, little Fishes, and some- 
times good-sized Fishes,—all disappeared before Mr. Spear- 
mouth, whose really awful looking front claws nothing could 
escape when once within their grasp. He was broad and flat, 
and his wings so strong that he could fly from pond to pond, 
which he often did at night. Sometimes, when on his travels, 
he was lured away by the electric lights of the towns, and in 
this way earned the nickname of “Electric-light Bug.” 

“It does not suit him half so well as Spearmouth,” 
Boy, staring at him through the water. 

“T am afraid!” exclaimed Mrs. Crayfish, who happened to 
be passing along the bottom of the Pond, very close to the bank 
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where the Boy and Girl were sitting, and trying to hide herself 
and children from sight. 

“We are afraid!” whimpered the little Crayfishes—such a 
lot of them—that were clinging to her legs with their pincers, 
and looking like a lot of tiny lobsters. 

“My! what a lot of them there are, and what a lot of legs 
they have!” said the Girl, forgetting all about the Giant Water- 
Bug. 

“They are afraid—ha, ha, ha!’ laughed that horrid in- 
dividual, looking at the frightened creatures out of his greedy 
cruel eyes. He had been hiding behind a branch of Pondweed, 
which he greatly resembled, waiting for them to draw near, 
when Mother Crayfish caught a glimpse of him. Now he came 
paddling himself toward them with his hind legs, that were 
broad and flat, and made splendid oars. He was just going 
to grab one of the little Crayfishes with his wicked looking 
fore-legs, when—Splash! 


a big stone came down into the 
water in front of him, making such a commotion all around 
the spot where he was, that he quite lost sight of Mother Cray- 
fish and her family, who lost no time in making their escape. 

“T think that will put an end to your fun, Mr. Giant Water- 
Bug,” said the Boy, who had thrown the stone. “Why can't 
you let the little People alone?” 

“Let ’em alone? What an idea!” spluttered the angry Bug. 
“How do you suppose I am to make a living by letting ‘em 
alone? His Majesty, the Snapper, may consider you wonder- 
fully clever, but in my opinion that remark proves that you 
know nothing at all.” 

“T know enough about you, Mr. Giant Water-Bug,”’ spoke 
up the Girl valiantly, not willing that the Boy should bear all 
his abuse; “‘and | think you are a hundred times worse than 
the big Giant that Jack-the-Giant-Killer put an end to. I 
wish you would get out of this Pond, I do.” 
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“T wish you would get into it—the pair of you,” said Mr. 
Giant Water-Bug savagely. “I'd show you a claw or two that 
would astonish you, and make you feel ‘em too,””-and-he swam 
off in a rage. 

“Ha, ha, ha!” laughed the Snapping Turtle, who had been 
awake long enough to hear the fuss. “So you've been having a 
scrap with Spearmouth. He's a disagreeable chap, | know, but 
worth a rhyme or two, so here goes :— 


THE GIANT WATER-BUGS. 


W is for the Water-Bugs— 
A family stupendous— 

Who forage thoroughly the Pond, 
With appetites tremendous; 
They swim—if they are so inclined— 

Or navigate the air, 
And nothing that to them occurs 
They will not do or dare. 


Now Mr. Giant Water-Bug’s 
A most pugnacious fellow, 

A Boy should meddle with him ne’er— 
He'll make the booby bellow ;— 

“Electric-light Bug” sometimes called, 
And flits from pool to pool— 

Is lured afar by some strange light 
Which finishes the fool.” 


“It serves him quite right,’ declared the Girl severely— 
almost too severely for such a sweet looking young lady. “He 
finishes so many other Folks himself.” 

“Take a Snapper’s advice, my dear young friends,” said the 
Snapping Turtle solemnly, “‘and keep out of the Pond. Spear- 
mouth will keep it in for you—mark my words. He never 
forgets anything. Don’t go into the Pond.” 
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“T will if I want to,” cried the Boy, looking stubborn. “J 
guess the Pond doesn’t belong to him.” | 

“Well, upon my word!” ejaculated the Snapping Turtle, 
very much annoyed. “I like that! Why, the Pond belongs to 
mes 4 

“Flow did you come to own it?” asked the Girl slyly. “There 
are lots of other people living in it.” 

“By right of possession, Miss; by right of possession,” he 
answered proudly. “And because I am the oldest inhabitant.” 

“Oh, do please tell us how old you are, Your Majesty,” cried 
the Girl coaxingly, remembering to address him by his title, 
which indeed both she and the Boy almost always forgot to 
do. 

“T disremember the exact date when I was born,” said the 
Snapping Turtle, shutting his eyes tight, and trying to think, 
which made him look uncommonly stupid. “Let me see—I 
guess 1t wasn’t more than a hundred years ago when that man 
cut the inscription on my back, and dumped me into the Pond. 
I have lived here ever since. And not another Snapper in it to 
keep me company!”’ with a doleful sigh. ‘That is as far back 
as I can remember.” 

“T have often wondered what that was,” the Boy said, get- 
ting as near as he could to the log upon which the Snapping 
Turtle was perched, to look at the mark. “Fighteen hundred 
and—” he read. “The rest of it is not plain. You cannot be 
over a hundred according to that.” 

“Dear, dear! I thought I must be a thousand at least,” 
sighed the Snapping Turtle. ‘Anyway I’m the oldest, and 
I’m as strong as ever I was.” 

“You look as if you might live a hundred years more,” said 
the Girl, which pleased his Majesty very much. 

“To return to the subject,” he said, “I advise you to look 
out for Spearmouth. Don’t go into the Pond. I can’t be 
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responsible for the doings of my subjects. I can’t, and I 
won't.” 

“T’m going in just as soon as I can get my shoes and stock- 
ings off,” declared the boy, proceeding to take them off on the 
spot. 

“So am I,” said the Girl, proceeding to take hers off on 
the spot. “At least, I’m going to paddle with my feet in the 
water.” 

“Suit yourselves,” said the Snapping Turtle, settling himself 
into a comfortable position for another snooze. ‘Suit your- 
selves, by all means; but whatever happens, remember that I 
warned you beforehand.” 
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T WAS a perfectly lovely 
summer day. The sun 
was in the very best of 

humors—neither too warm 
nor too cool—and he looked 
down upon the old world as 
if he liked it very well in- 
deed. The Birds in the 
thickets were having no end 
of a good time—chirping, 

or singing, or scolding, as they felt inclined, and as busy as 
the Bees that buzzed noisily among the blossoms, or the But- 
terflies that flitted restlessly from Weed to Weed, and from 

Flower to Flower. ‘There were Butterflies by the hundreds, 

and of all sizes, shapes and colors. Sometimes they rested 

on the damp mud on the edges of the Pond, fluttering their 
wings without ceasing for a minute. 

“T think they must be trying to cool their feet, the same 
as I am going to do,” the Girl said, as she pulled off the second 
stocking and shoved it inside her shoe. The Boy had his shoes 
and stockings off already, and was stepping gingerly into the 
water, first with one foot and then with the other. His 
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trousers were rolled up above his knees as far as they would 
go, disclosing a very white and very slim pair of legs. 

“T am going to wade to that clump of Water-Lilies,” he said, 
“and bring you some blossoms,” with quite a grand air. 

“Perhaps the Flower-Fairies will not like to have you pick 
them,” the Girl answered. ‘But they may be away, as I have 
not noticed any of them lately.” 

So the Boy waded and splashed to his heart’s content, and 
the Girl sat on the bank and paddled with her feet in the Pond, 
thinking how nice the water felt, as she kicked the pebbles to 
and fro. The Pollywogs were not a bit afraid of her, for they 
came close—steering themselves about with their queer little 
tails—and nibbled at her pretty pink toes, tickling them and 
making her laugh merrily. 

“Thank you so much for saving me and my dear children 
from that Awful Giant,” she heard a little voice exclaim, and 
there, quite close to her, and peeping out from under the bank, 
was Mother Crayfish and her dangling youngsters. 

“It must be dreadful, Mrs. Crayfish, having to be on the 
watch all the time for fear of being eaten,” said the Girl. “How 
do you manage to keep out of danger, with such a heavy load 
to carry?” 

“It is hard,” said Mother Crayfish, “but I do not go too far 
away from home when the children are small. Just now, in 
addition to the weight of these dear ones, my shell is getting 
so uncomfortable that I shall be glad when I am rid of it. It 
will be hard on the children, however.” 

“Why, what will you do without it?” asked the Girl, much 
surprised. 

“Get a new one, of course, my dear,’ said Mother Crayfish. 
“But it will take some time. I think I must be moving on, 
as it is near supper-time, and the babies are getting hungry. 
You may have noticed the chimney to our house out in the 
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meadow. Mr. Crayfish put his best work upon it, if I do say 
so myself.” 

“We were wondering what those queer little things were,” 
said the Girl, “but did not know they were the chimneys to the 
Crayfish houses.” 

“Oh, dear! how very tired I am!” exclaimed Mother Cray- 
fish wearily. “The children must really learn to take care of 
themselves. I’m as weak as a cat to-day.” 

“Tt must be very wearing to be a Crayfish mother, and have 
such a large family,” thought the Girl. ‘Mrs. Frog and Mrs. 
Stickleback have a much easier time of it, for all they have to 
do is to lay the eggs. ‘Then they can go and enjoy themselves. 
With eight legs apiece, it does seem as if they ought to be 
able to run about and take care of themselves,” she said aloud. 
“Why don’t they ?” 

“Well, my dear, it is this way,’ Mother Crayfish replied. 
“Tn the first place I fastened the eggs securely to my shell, it 
being so very convenient for me to keep track of them in that 
way. ‘Then when the babies were hatched, they took hold of 
it tightly with their cunning little pincers—bless their little 
hearts! And there they seem determined to stay. It is habit, 
my dear, all habit; but I must break them of it,” and she passed 
around a bend in the bank. 

The Girl was enjoying herself greatly, watching the Min- 
nows, who had come to see what the Pollywogs were about, 
taking a sly nibble at her toes, too, to see if they were as good 
as they looked. Mr. Sunfish also felt curious about the matter, 
and came gliding softly near, his bright coat glistening in the 
sunlight that fell upon the water. Mr. Pike was having an 
altercation with Mr. Perch a few feet away, and one would 
imagine from the great fuss they made that it was of great 
importance. They got to fighting at last, for Mr. Perch simply 
would not be convinced by Mr. Pike’s arguments. He had a 
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mind of his own, he gave everybody to understand. Father 
Trout had to come clear across the Pond to settle the dispute. 

The Girl was listening intently to both sides of the question, 
her attention somewhat distracted at times by the monotonous 
droning of the Snapping Turtle, who, partly awake and partly 
asleep, kept one eye and one ear open to all that was going on. 
This is what he was humming :— 


iio PORE REL THE PIKE, AND. THER: PERCH: 


P is for the Pickerel— 
Some call him “Baby Pike”’— 
A. shorter individual, 

Though they are much alike; 
And P is for that fighter, Perch— 
Rambunctious little chap— 
Whose dorsal fin comes handy when 
His Pikeship wants to scrap. 


In shadow of the bank he lies, 
And little Minnows scare, 

Who come in time to lengthen out 
His daily bill of fare. 

The Pike and Perch can ne’er agree, 
Unless it be to spat; 

The Perch—the Pike has to admit— 
Can equal him at that. 


A voice close to the Girl made her start out of her seat. 
“Want to see me jump to that bunch of Arrowheads?” it 
asked, and looking around, she saw a large Grasshopper, 
perched on a Pickerel Weed, staring at her out of his round 
black eyes. His wings were folded together like the sides of 
a roof, and his hind legs were long and slender at the ends, 
but quite thick and strong looking near the body. Huis coat 
was green with shadings of brown. 

“T can do it all right,” he said. 

“T know you can jump,” she replied, but looking at him 
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doubtiully, she added: “It’s a long way to the Arrowheads. 
What 1f you should fall into the water?” 

“Pooh! Nonsense!’ cried Mr. Grasshopper scornfully. 
“I’m not such a ninny as to calculate distance no better than 
that. Here goes.” 

He braced himself for an instant, then sailed into the air, 
making straight for the bunch of Arrowheads. But alas for 
Mr. Grasshopper! His calculations about the distance were cor- 
rect enough, but he had not taken into account Father Trout, 
who saw him coming, and just as he was about to alight in 
triumph upon the plant, made a leap out of the water, and had 
him in his mouth before Mr. Grasshopper knew what had hap- 
pened to him. It did not take Father Trout long to finish him, 
returning well satisfied to his own little nook under the shelving 
rock. All Mrs. Trout’s fault-finding, and the depredations of 
Mr. Kingfisher, had not availed to break him of his bad habits. 

“Tam so sorry for the poor Grasshopper!’ said the Girl. 
“He was a splendid jumper, and it’s a shame of Father Trout.” 

“Tt served him right, Girl,” cried the Snapping Turtle, rous- 
ing himself. ‘Why didn’t he stay in the meadow where he 
belonged, and not come bothering about the Pond? Thought he 
could jump clean across it, | suppose. Pride must have a fall.” 


THE GRASSHOPPER. 
G is for the Grasshopper, 

With wonder-working thighs, 
Who clears the ground in mighty leaps, 

Amazing for his size; 
Astonishing his appetite— 

The Baby Insect eats 
Voraciously as soon as born, 

And then performs his feats 

Of hopping, skipping, jumping; all 

The young Grasshopper knows, 
Without the aid of pedagogue 

To train his nimble toes; 
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As o’er the fair and pleasant land 
Grasshopper armies swarm, 

No tender, green, and growing plant 
But shudders with alarm. 


All this time the Boy was wading about in the water, ex- 
amining every curious and interesting object that came before 
his eyes, and having a good time generally. Nearly all of the 
Pond People felt kindly toward him and kept out of his way 
as he floundered about, so as not to get crushed beneath his 
feet. ‘They had to scurry quickly to their hiding-places, or some 
of them would have been hurt. Even those whose nature it 
was to nip, and claw, and scratch, and bite, refrained from 
doing a Boy of such uncommonly kind instincts an injury, 
which was really remarkable behavior in people of their dis- 
positions. 

But wherever you go, there are always some disagreeable 
persons to be found, and the Pond was no exception to this 
rule. Belostoma—or Spearmouth—or the Giant Water-Bug— 
was on the watch for him, his eyes sparkling with an ugly light, 
and his front claws in position for action. He had hidden 
himself very cunningly among the snake-like roots of the 
Water-Lilies, from behind which he peered out at the Boy. 
And there were some mean little worm-like creatures near at 
hand, that could not deny themselves the pleasure of taking 
a taste of those exceedingly white legs. If he had not been so 
deeply engrossed with the selection of the purest and loveliest 
of the Water-Lily blossoms, to carry back to the Girl as he had 
promised, he might have heard a little song being chanted under 
the water, sounding like the words of the Giant that Jack killed. 


SONG OF THE LEECHES. 


Foh! Fum! Foy! 
I smell the blood of a Yankee Boy; 
I faint with hunger—I should be fed; 
The Boy is bilious; he must be bled! 
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Half a dozen of the ugly creatures crept slyly above his 
ankles and fastened their little saw-like teeth into his soft flesh ; 
and with their mouths glued to the skin, sucked with all their 
might, filling their stomachs—they were nearly all stomach— 
with his blood. 

“O! Ouch!’ yelled the Boy, starting to wade back to the 
bank; but the Giant Water-Bug made a vicious attack upon 
him, by taking a tight hold of one of his toes, and pinching as 
hard as ever he could with his horrible pincers. 

“O! Ouch! O! 0! O!! again yelled the Boy,-splastiie 
the water in every direction as he hastened to the bank. 

“Oh my! Oh, what is the matter? What is it?” cried the 
Girl, who was very much frightened when she heard him 
scream, and saw him capering wildly about, after he had 
reached the shore. 

“Take ’em off! Take ’em off! ‘Take ’em off!” the Boy 
bawled, but when she came to look, there were only two of the 
leeches left. The Giant Water-Bug had evidently considered 
it unwise to allow himself to be carried ashore, and had dropped 
off into the water as the Boy left it. 

“Ugh! What horrid looking things!” the Girl said, looking 
at the Leeches, which would not let go their hold until they 
were compelled to do so. 

“The Giant Water-Bug was the worst,’ said the Boy, 
nursing his toe. “My! how he can pinch!” 

“Ha, ha, ha! Ho, ho, ho! He, he, he!’ roared the Snapping 
Turtle, in such a fit of hysterics that his claws were too weak 
to hold him on the log, and he fell into the Pond with a loud 
splash. He crawled up again immediately, however, the tears 
of merriment streaming from his eyes—or was it the water 
from the Pond ?—as he looked at the Boy and Girl. “I haven't 
laughed so much in a dog’s age,” he said, settling himself 
firmly, so as not to slip again. ‘“‘What did I tell you?” he de- 
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manded of the Boy. “Il hope you feel satisfied now that it is 
safest to keep out of there. The Pond is no place for Boys— 
or Girls either. But I never once thought of those little 
nuisances—the Leeches. Ah! that reminds me:— 


TH EEC EH: 


L, is for the hungry Leech— 

Will nothing but experience teach 

The blockhead that the brute’s a sticker? 
A Snapper even has to snicker 

To see how slick the ninny’s caught, 
Who'll not be by a Turtle taught. 

What though the sick call him a friend, 
And often for the sucker send? 

Who would not rather come to grief 
Than have that brute bring him relief? 
An ugly little saw-like jaw, 

A mouth well-formed the blood to draw, 
A stomach made to hold a lot— 

A monstrous one for such a tot— 

They may do well in spheres beyond, 
But no one likes ’*em in the Pond.” 


Boaters 


OU have my sym- 
pathy,’ said Mrs. 
Water-Spider, who 

had. skated swiftly across the 
Pond to speak to the Boy and 
Girl. “I saw the whole occur- 
rence. Between you and me and 
the Snapping Turtle, Spearmouth is an ugly brute, and I don't 
care who hears me say so. Why, it was only yesterday that 
he ate one of my sister’s very finest children. Do you wonder 
that I dislike him? Nearly every one does.” 

“Indeed, I do not,” the Girl answered with warmth. ‘The 
Boy declared that he “hated the fellow.” “In what part of 
the Pond do. you live, Mrs. Water-Spider?” he asked. 

“In the Water-Lily Patch,” was the answer. “I do not tell 
everybody,” and she winked knowingly. “It 1s not wise.” 

She was a little creature, her body entirely covered with 
brown hairs; and though she was under water a great part of 
the time, she was never known to get wet. The water would 
not stick to the hairs. 

“T had to run up for a minute to take the air,” she told them, 
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“and to have a chat with my friends, the Whirligigs, who, 
although they are so full of their nonsense, acting like crazy 
things, are very delightful company. I was returning home 
to see how the children were getting along, when Spearmouth 
pounced upon you.” 

“If your house is under water, I should think your Babies 
would drown,” said the Girl. 

“They certainly would, my dear, if it were not so dry and 
airy,’ replied Mrs. Water-Spider briskly. “I’m a good house- 
keeper, if I do say it myself. I never let a drop of water get 
into my house. Such a job as it is to lug down the air, too!” 

“Air is not heavy,” the Boy said, as if he knew all about it. 

“Isn’t it?” said Mrs. Water-Spider quickly. “I can assure 
you, sir, that it is the most fatiguing work in the world to carry 
enough air between your hind legs to fill a house. It was hard 
enough to build the house in the first place, but when | was 
through carting down the air to fill it, I was so tired I thought 
I should drop. It was so difficult to keep it from getting wet. 
You know damp air is so very unhealthy. You can see my 
house from here, if you will be so kind as to look. I believe 
that the sight and hearing of you both are greatly improved 
since you came to the Pond.” 

“T see it, I think,” said the Girl. “Ts it not that little, longish, 
rounded nest hanging to a Water-Weed?” 

“That is it,” cried Mrs. Water-Spider delightedly. “What 
do you think of it?” 

“Tt is very pretty and cunning, but where is the door?” said 
fie? Girl. 

“Why, where should it be but at the bottom?’ demanded 
Mrs. Water-Spider, very much astonished. “The door is the 
floor too. It answers just as well, and is so economical. My 
dear, you surely do not think I would be such a gump as to 
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put it anywhere else? Why, the air would all get out, and my 
Babies—everyone of them—be drowned in their cradles!” 

“Oh, I didn’t know,” answered the Girl meekly. 

“Yes, indeed,’ said Mrs. Water-Spider. “Talking about 
Babies reminds me that I must bestir myself, and hunt up a 
Fly for our suppers. I never eat away from home. Good-day,” 
and away she swam, head downwards—as all the Water- 
Spiders do—to her home and her Babies in the Water-Lily 
Patch. 

“What a talker Mrs. Water-Spider is!” said Mr. Caddice- 
Worm, peeping up from the bottom of the Pond where he was 
trying to make all who saw him believe that he was nothing 
but a bunch of sticks and stones. He had covered himself with 
them, and was carrying them around with him wherever he 
went. 

“That is a funny suit of clothes you are wearing, Mr. Cad- 
dice-Worm,” said the Boy. ‘Why do you make of yourself 
such a perfect guy?” 

“To protect myself, sir,” returned Mr. Caddice-Worm, with 
spirit. “Who would think of swallowing me in the shape 
I am now in? But you are mistaken in thinking it a suit of 
clothes. It is a house. Can you not see that I am quite inside 
of it? You observe that I have left a door at one end. Mrs. 
Water-Spider may talk all she likes about the trouble she has 
had in building her house, but it was nothing in comparison 
to mine. Why, I had to cut every stick of it with my jaws. I 
came across a stem of dead Rush, but it was tough—uncom- 
monly tough. I fastened the pieces, along with some little 
stones, to my body—I am only a Grub yet, you know—Jjust as 
my mother glued her eggs to the plant where I was born; and 
with the very same kind of glue. We manufacture it ourselves. 
The house is secure, and reasonably comfortable; but I do not 
find it quite so easy to get about as I did.” 
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“Will you always have to live like that?’ asked the Girl 
anxiously. 

“No, indeed, ma’am,” answered Mr. Caddice-Worm proudly. 
“Some day I am going to turn into a Chrysalis—or Nymph— 
and then I shall have to seal up my door. You see, I shall be 
perfectly helpless then, and I hope nobody will break into my 
house and eat me while I am asleep. When my back splits 
for the last time, I shall walk out of this old Pond and fly 
away—a beautiful Caddice-Fly. With such a prospect before 
me, I can afford to be patient, and willing to look like a ‘perfect 
euy, ” and he crawled on, well satisfied with himself and his 
peculiar covering. 

“Hump! he calls himself a ‘Nymph,’ does he?” exclaimed the 
Snapping Turtle, lifting his head above the water to which he 
had betaken himself, and looking at them out of his wicked old 
eyes. “You ought to see the Dragon-Fly Nymphs; they are 
something worth talking about. Such eaters as they are too!” 
and out went his head at the end of his long neck, with such 
force that the inquisitive Cat-Fish lingering near—who was 
conceited enough to imagine he could get out of the way in 
time to escape—was caught between those strong jaws before 
he knew what had happened to him. How he did squirm, and 
wriggle, and squeal! But that was all the good it did him. 
The Snapping Turtle swam to the log with him, and held him 
down with one strong claw, until he had devoured him piece- 
meal. 

“T hate him! Oh! how I hate him!’ the Girl confided to her 
apron, which she had thrown over her face, so as not to see 
what he was doing. She was afraid of the Snapping Turtle, 
and well she might be. The Boy pretended to be very much 
interested in the performance of the Scuttle-Bugs—or Whirli- 
eigs—who never once stopped their crazy circling round and 
around the top of the Pond. He did not consider it polite to 
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watch the Snapping Turtle dine, and he did not enjoy the 
sight any more than the Girl did. It was truly a horrible sight. 
Perhaps it would not have been quite so bad if Nature had 
furnished the old fellow with a set of teeth; but this mauling 
and mumbling !—it certainly was far from pleasant. 

“The Dragon-Fly Nymphs,’ began the Snapping Turtle 
when all was quiet again, and the last crumb had disappeared, 
“are very voracious. I never knew one of them to acknowledge 
he had enough to eat. ‘They crawl around on the bottom of 
the Pond, and snap up every insect—it doesn’t matter in the 
least whether it is one of their own family or not—that they 
come across. Now I draw the line at eating one’s own folks. 
I despise cannibals.” 

“T despise Snapping Turtles,’ whispered the Girl, but when 
the Snapping Turtle looked at her inquiringly, she hung her 
head. 

“The Dragon-Fly Nymphs are Dragon-Fly Babies,” con- 
tinued the Snapping Turtle, for all the world as if he were a 
teacher. ‘They are short and plump at first, and when they 
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erow a little longer, their wings begin to form in little bunches 
under the skin where their shoulders are supposed to be. ‘They 
get hungrier and hungrier the bigger they grow. They out- 
grow their skins a great many times, and have to have new 
ones, but the most remarkable thing about them is their lower 
lips. ‘They call it their ‘mask,’ but that seems a queer name for 
it. I’m glad that I’m too tough for a Nymph to tackle. That 
mask must look perfectly frightful to the little People that are 
caught by the pincers at the end of it,’ and he began his old 
song—the same, yet never quite the same :— 
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N for Nymph, or Chrysalis, 
And cunningly there hides 
The wary little worm within, 
And patient there abides; 
A very narrow house it is— 
To everyone his own— 
And many sizes, shapes and hues, 
Will come forth when full-grown; 


On wings will rise and soar away— 
Themselves, yet not the same, 
For all the world is changed to them, 
And changed their very name; 
Delightful metamorphosis! 

I’d like it very well,— 
To issue from the larva state, 
And find myself a swell. 


“What does the Snapper say?” asked Mr. Water-Adder, 
twining himself gracefully around a long Weed that hung over 
the water—almost touching it. The Boy called Water-Adders 
“Hair-worms,” but the Girl could not bear them. It made 
her shudder to think he might take it into his head to curl 
himself around her toes when they were in the water. The very 
idea of it made her hustle on her shoes and stockings in short 
order. 

“T am a little hard of hearing,’ Mr. Water-Adder said again, 
“and I find it a great drawback. I like to know all about what 
is going on in the Pond.” 

He had a little forked tail, but his wife—who was in the 
water below him—was not so decorated, and she was bigger 
than her husband. She had laid her eggs—any amount of 
them—some weeks before, and her babies were hatched, and 
hunting about in the mud for some one to take care of them. 
She considered that her duty was done. Sometimes it was a 
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Snail, and sometimes it was some Grub who had to attend to 
the business—in spite of himself—for the Baby Water-Adder 
has a sharp little snout with which he bores holes for himself 
to pass into the body of the creature inside of which he intends 
to stay,—and where he does stay until the Grub, or Snail, or 
whatever it is—dies. The little Baby Water-Adder feeds upon 
him all the time, gaining in strength and size as the other loses. 
“Tt is too long a story to tell,” the Boy answered shortly, for 
he had heard the Water-Adder’s life history from the Snapping 
Turtle, and did not approve of his way of raising a family. 
“The Sun is nearly down,” the Girl said, rising. “I must 
be going home,” and that was the end of that day’s adventures. 
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OTHER the Mosqui- 
toes!” said the Snapping 
Turtle ‘crossly. They 
were settling upon him in a 
basking 


thick’ cloud, as he lay 
in the sunlight—upon the bank. 
“They can’t sting worth a cent, 
but they do keep up such an 
everlasting buzzing! I can’t get 
a wink of sleep. They’re reg- 
ular plagues—plague take ’em! I don’t wonder the Egyptians 
didn't like ‘em,’ and he lifted a front claw to drive off one 
that was singing into his ear. ‘There are altogether too many 
of ‘em around here.”’ 

“They are very good singers,’ remarked the Girl, who, 
although she found the Mosquitoes very annoying herself, was 
not going to say so to please the Snapping Turtle. She had 
not forgotten his disgusting performance of the day before. 

“Oh, yes, I suppose they think they can sing,” growled the 
Snapping Turtle. ‘There is Mother Mosquito now, singing 
her Babies to sleep out on the Pond, and they not out of the 
shell yet. She’s too lazy to rock the cradle herself, so she sends 
it adrift upon the water. Just listen to that, will you!’ as the 
summer Wind wafted the faint sing-song to their ears. 
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A MOSQUITO LULUABY: 


They’re afloat—afloat, 
In their tiny boat, 

*Neath the heaven so bright, so blue; 
Not a single frown, 
As the Sun looks down, 

On his countenance kind and true. 
Wait, ye soft Winds, waft 
The petite, frail craft 

To a spot that is safe, secure; 
Where no foe may peep 
At my pets asleep, 

Till the beautiful Babes mature. 
Flock, Oh Fairies, flock, 
The sweet babes to rock 

In their beautiful cradie-cell ; 
Kiss, Oh softly kiss— 
Be there aught amiss— 

My wee darlings, and make them well. 
They’re afloat—afloat, 
In their tiny boat, 

On the rippling water’s breast; 
Glide, Oh gently glide 
With the Wind and Tide,” 


To a haven of peace and rest. 


“When the little rascals wake up they will make things 
lively. ‘There won’t be much peace and rest where they are— 
for other people,” said the Snapping Turtle, who had listened 
attentively to the song. “Ten to one if they don’t kick the 
boat all to pieces.” 

“Then they will be ‘Wigglers,’ won’t they?” asked the Boy. 
“You told us about them before.” 

Just then the harsh cry of a Hawk was heard, which was 
followed directly after by the cry of a little Bird—seemingly 
in great distress. ‘This made a great commotion among the 
little Birds in the thicket beyond the bank where the Snapping 
Turtle lay. They were fluttering wildly about, seeking to dis- 
cover what was the matter. 
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The Boy and Girl ran into the thicket, and looked all about, 
but could see nothing. The Bobolinks had been very lively and 
musical all summer, delighting them with their song; and the 
Girl was very much afraid that her favorite songster had come 
to grief. ‘They returned to the Pond, and told the Snapping 
Turtle that they could find nothing wrong. ‘But I’m afraid 
my little Bobolink has been carried off by a horrid Hawk,” 
the Girl added despondently. 

“Screech! Scr—ee—eech!! Scr—ee—ee—ee—ch!!! came 
in a dreadfully prolonged note from the thicket, making the 
Girl’s face resemble the whitest Water-Lilies in the Pond. 

“Oh, dear! Oh, dear! what is it?” she cried, shaking from 
head to foot. 

“Ha, ha, ha!’ a dreadful laugh answered her, sounding 
something like the noise made by a piece of ungreased ma- 
chinery. “Ha, ha, ha!” 

“Oh! my pretty little Bobolinks!” moaned the Girl, where- 
upon she was surprised beyond measure at hearing what seemed 
to be the voice of one of her favorites, trilling forth a curious 
song, the words of which were unusually distinct. 


MRS. BOBOLINK’S COMPLAINT. 


You are very gay, Mr. Bobolink, 
This morning—what makes you so? 
You chatter, chatter, and blithely blink— 
The cause, sir, | wish to know. 


What amuses you, Mr. Bobolink, 
‘Up there in the old Oak Tree? 

You are watching bold Miss Bluebird, I think, 
With never an eye for me. 


I am greatly vexed, Mr. Bobolink, 
Your song is for her, I fear; 

I can see her bridle, and perk, and prink,— 
It is wrong of you, my dear. 
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You are most unkind, Mr. Bobolink, 
Tormenting your wife this way; 
How can you deny it?—I saw you wink, 

Myself, at the minx, today. 


Mr. Bobolink! Mr. Bobolink! 
Mr. Bobolink, I say; 

Mr. Bobolink! Mr. Bobolink! 
Be more circumspect, I pray. 


‘“That’s a nice song for Mrs. Bobolink to sing, now isn't 
it?’ said the Snapping Turtle, very much displeased. “I 
would never have thought it of her. I’m a bachelor, as you are 
aware, but if I had a wife, and she talked—or sung—at me 
like that, [’'d—I?d—l’d—” 

“What would you do, Your Majesty?” asked the Boy, very 
anxiously. 

“T don’t know what I would do,’ answered the Snapping 
Turtle, looking puzzled, “but I'd do something. A husband has 
to do something, if he doesn’t want to be hen-pecked. It is 
really disgraceful of Mrs. Bobolink. I know all the Pond Peo- 
ple will agree with me in that.” 

“Yes, indeed, Your Majesty, ker-chung—ng-ng!” came 
from the Bull-Frogs in a loud roar, from where they sat—half 
in, and half out of the water; and all the other Frogs took up 
the cry, in a hundred different voices—little, middling-sized, 
and big. The Bugs and Bees buzzed it while every other little 
personage expressed his approval of His Majesty’s opinion, 
and his disapproval of Mrs. Bobolink’s unwifely conduct, in his 
own peculiar voice. The husbands especially—as might have 
been expected—were most vehement in their condemnation of 
Mrs. Bobolink. ‘The Mosquitoes seemed to have gone almost 
crazy with indignation, they made such a fuss. 

“T don’t care,’ said the Girl recklessly. “I do not believe 
Mrs. Bobolink meant to do what a good wife should not, and if 
Mr. Bobolink has been behaving badly, he ought to be told of it.” 
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Bicisis »Pooh! Pshaw!” exclaimed the Snapping ‘Turtle 
peevishly. ‘‘What does a Girl know about such things? Mrs. 
Bobolink should be kept in her place, and I shall tell Mr. Bobo- 
link so, the very first chance I get.” 

“Ha, ha, ha!’ came the shrieking laughter from the thicket, 
as a Bird, in gay and brilliant plumage, sprang into the air 
above the bushes, in plain sight of them all. His blue and 
white wings and graceful tail—upon which the dark bars 
showed beautifully—were widely spread for all to see. His 
crest, or top-knot, was very handsome. 

“T beg Mrs. Bobolink’s pardon,” said the Snapping Turtle, 
quite humbly for him. “I might have known she had better 
sense, and would not be guilty of such a piece of folly. The 
rascally Jay is sharp enough to fool most anybody. The beg- 
gar! the villain! the—the—the—the ventriloquist ! 

“Was it Mr. Bluejay who made those dreadful noises, and 
sang that song?’ asked the Boy in astonishment. ‘“‘If it was, 
he is a good imitator.”’ 

‘‘Imitator!’’ echoed the Snapping Turtle scornfully. “He 
can imitate anything. I do believe he could imitate me! I'd 
like to catch him at it,’ and his eyes looked perfectly awful as 
he said it. “But I’m not likely to get the chance,” he added. 
“Mr. Jay does not often favor us with his society.” 

“He is very handsome to look at,” the Girl said, thinking 
how pretty he looked as the sunlight fell upon his white, blue- 
barred wings and his showy crest and tail. : 

“How often must I tell you that handsome is as handsome 
does, Miss?” said the Snapping Turtle, working himself into 
quite a passion. “I have reminded you of it a number of times 
lately. But females can never think of anything but appear- 
ances. If I had been ugly and disagreeable in appearance, not 
one of them would have had anything to say to me. Let me 
tell you this, Miss, the Jay is a thief—a robber; every little 
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Field Mouse can tell you that; for no matter how safe he thinks 
he has hidden away his winter stores of provisions, Mr. Jay 


is sure to come snooping around and rob his nest. Handsome! 
Rubbish !” 
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J is for the bold Blue Jay— 
A villain slick and sly— 

With eye as keen as any Hawk’s, 
And imitates his cry; 

A robber, with a brow of brass, 
And plumage bright and gay, 

A swaggerer, with whom soft hearts 
Are carried quite away. 


Go ask the timid little Mouse, 
The Chipmunk in the wood, 

The Squirrel in the tree-top high, 
If he is any good; 

No, each and all of them will say 
That. Mr Jjays-a tmety 

Not one of them is sorry when 
The rogue has come to grief. 


OME, let us take a walk 
along the Brook,” pro- 
posed the Girl presently. 

< gare Wi inemtired i OLemOOkie sat tthe 

1] | HAY 7 { Snapping Turtle.” She spoke in 

TUTE lew 3 ) a louder whisper than she in- 

. tended, and the old fellow heard 
her. 

“Thank you for the compli- 

ment, Miss,” he said in a huff. 

“But you need not trouble yourselves to go away. I will make 

myself scarce,” and he flounced into the Pond with a great 

splash. 

“Tm going anyway,” the Girl said, starting off, with the 
Boy close behind her. 

“He’s mad,” said the Boy, looking back. ‘“He’s watching 
us. My! how cross he looks!” 

The Snapping Turtle’s head was raised above the water, 
and his snaky eyes did look as cold and cruel as it is possible 
for eyes to do. The Girl laughed, and merrily hummed—as 
a little song, as 


fast as the words would come into her mind 
they passed along by the tall Flags, and Cat-tails, and Alder- 
bushes. This is what she sang :— 
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Never mind! Never mind! 
If your heart is kind, 
What your neighbors think about you; 
Just be glad—never sad— 
Littles Lasseand “Lad, 
Though your foolish friends should flout you. 


Every day—yes, you may— 
Just be glad and gay; 
There’s no time for fuss or fretting; 
It will pass—surely pass— 
Little Lad and Lass, 
When the time comes for forgetting. 


Running Brook—as we look— 
Every pretty nook 
Tells us how you love to wander ; 
Waving Grass—let us pass— 
Just a Lad and Lass— 
To the yellow Posies yonder. 


Laughing Breeze—little tease— 
Tell the stately Trees 
That we love them—Oh, so dearly! 
Happy Bird, every word, 
Of your song I heard, 
You enunciate so clearly. 


Then be glad—Oh, be glad !— 
Little Lass and Lad, 
With the shining Sun above you; 
Never mind—you will find— 
If your heart is kind, 
All the little Folks will love you. 


“That is a pretty song,” said the Boy. ‘Where did you 


learnsit? 


“Nowhere,” answered the Girl brightly. “It just came into 


my mind this minute. 


Don’t you believe that the little Peo- 


ple will love us if our hearts are kind?” turning her pretty 


face to the sunlight. 
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“Yes, I do,” said the Boy. ‘They love us now—all but 
the Snapping Turtle.” 

“Well, his heart is not kind, and nobody loves him,” de- 
clared the Girl. “But I think he does like us pretty well— 
as well as a Snapping Turtle can like anybody—or he wouldn't 
want to talk to us so much.” 

“My! what a grand castle the Hornet People have been 
building!” the Boy exclaimed, stopping to admire a handsome 
Hornet residence that was fastened to a Wild Plum bush close 
to the fence. 

“T hope they will not sting us,” said the Girl, shrinking 
to the other side of the path. 

“I wish I could ask you to walk in and rest, young peo- 
ple,’ a polite member of the Hornet household said to them, 
poking his head out of the door, which was at the very bot- 
tom of the great oblong paper structure. “But of course that 
is out of the question.” 

“It is very kind of you to think of it,’ the Girl answered 
politely. 

“We Hornets are not so unfeeling as we are said to be by 
those who do not understand us,” returned the little Hornet. 
“But we deeply resent an injury. We know when Boys and 
Girls are kind at heart, and we never; never wish to hurt 
them. But some—Boys especially 


have not the shghtest con- 
sideration for our rights or our feelings. What would you 
think if some strong enemy should destroy the house you live 
in, and kill your dearest friends? It is done to some of us 
every day.” 

“IT would want to kill them!” cried the Boy hotly; “or at 
least, hurt them pretty badly.” — 

“And I greatly fear that some of the tribe of Boys you are 
speaking about are at hand this very minute,” said a second 
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Hornet, coming out of the door, and taking a sharp look 
around. “My hearing is very good.” 

“Come along’, fellows!” shouted the leader of a gang of 
Boys who had come from the village for a tramp through the 
fields. ‘‘Here’s a Hornet’s nest, and a whopping big one too. 
Get out of the way!” he yelled at the Boy and Girl, who stood 
staring at them. 

“Don’t do that,” the Boy urged bravely, as he saw the Boys 
preparing to attack the Hornet’s house with long sticks and 
clubs, and stones; but they paid no attention to either him or 
the Girl, who tried to coax them to leave the nest alone. ‘They 
thought it great fun when they had poked a big hole clear 
through it, and the angry Hornets came buzzing out in a great 
swarm, as anxious as they were angry. Nothing they could 
say would make the Boys stop, and at last they threatened to 
“punch” him if the Boy didn’t “keep his mouth shut, and 
mind his own business.” 

“The poor Hornets have worked so hard all summer to 
build their house,” the Girl exclaimed indignantly, “and now 
you wicked, bad Boys come and spoil it. How would you 
like to be treated that way?” 

“Psho! Wot yer talkin’ ‘bout? We hain’t Hornets,” said 
the biggest Boy scornfully, as he threw a big stone at the nest 
and knocked it off the bush. ‘Then the Boys knew they had 
better run, and they took to their heels, the whole Hornet 
family in full chase. And they were well punished, for they 
expected to make their escape before the Hornets knew what 
had happened. ‘That was where they fooled themselves. ‘There 
were more Hornets than they had bargained for, and every- 
one of them was armed with a good sharp weapon, which he 
knew well how to use. ‘The Boy and Girl could hear the 
shrieks of the boys for fully half a mile. 

“Tt served ’em right,” said the Boy emphatically. “TI sup- 
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pose I would have been as cruel as any of them if I had not 
become so well acquainted with the Little People. They know 
we would not do them any harm. Not a single Hornet stung 
either you or me, and here we were in the very midst of it all.” 


“Never mind—you will find— 
If your heart is kind, 
That the Little Folks will love you,” 


sang the Girl, as they turned to go back to their seat beside 
the Pond. 

The Snapping Turtle was in the water where they had left 
him. He was on the watch for them, for they could see him 
lift his head above the water and peer down the path. When 
he caught sight of them he snickered, and his first words 
showed that he knew all about the Hornet business. He 
straightened his warty old neck, and shouted at them one of 
his silly rhymes, which, no doubt, he thought appropriate to 
the occasion :— 


Hat eet Rei Ee 


H is for the Hornet bold— 
A warrior renowned— 

Who dwells in paper castle, most 
Magnificent and round; 

With sword and sounding battle-cry, 
He sallies forth in quest 

Of foe on whom to wreak his ire, 
And bend to his behest. 


When hard with him the battle goes, 
His followers he calls, 
Who gather at the bugle-note 
And hide behind the walls; 
Impregnable they think it is, 
And when beleagerd there, 
Defy the world; for none—they think— 
To venture in would dare. 
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“T am going to have no end of trouble with that beastly 
X,” he growled, after they had told him how well they thought 
he had managed the Hornet verse. ‘There never was an X 
in the Pond—there never was one in the world, I am sure; so 
what am I going to do about it? Do you know any X per- 
son?” he asked, looking anxiously into their faces. 

‘“N-no,’ the Boy had to answer, feeling ashamed of his 
ignorance. 

“T hate to put a stranger in my book,” said the Snapping 
Turtle mournfully. ‘It doesn’t seem just the thing to mix 
your company; but what am I to do when I haven't a single 
X individual among all my acquaintances? I’ve got to put him 
in—if I can find him—stranger or no stranger.” 

“Aunty has a picture-book, with a perfectly dreadful look- 
ing Fish in it, called a Xiphias,” the Girl told him. “It lives 
in the big sea, far, far away. The upper part of his mouth © 
sticks away out—so far’’—stretching out her arm—“and it 
is strong, and hard, and sharp, like a sword. That is the 
reason his other name is the ‘Sword-Fish.’ ” 

“Oh, I know all about the Sword-Fish,” the Boy cried ex- 
citedly, “but I forgot that his right name was ‘Xiphias.’ He 
can make a hole in the bottom of a ship with his sword, and 
sink it.” 

The Snapping Turtle tried his best to get a word in while 
the Boy was talking, but could not make himself heard. Now 
he spoke up and said: 

“T’ve heard all about that Fish myself, but I never believed 
a word of it. I don’t know but I will have to put up with 
Xiphias. Let me think,” and he wrinkled up his forehead in a 
way perfectly painful to see. It did not taxe him as long to 
compose his verse on Mr. Xiphias as one might imagine it 
would, but—as he informed them—he happened to be in the 
right mood for composing. ‘This is the result :— 
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X is for the Xiphias, 

A Sword-Fish—so they say— 
Which, if our Fishes here about 
Could see, they'd faint away; 

To vouch for truth of all I hear, 

Think you I can afford? 

You are mistaken; why, ’tis said, 

His snout is a real sword! 


And when he wants a bit of fun, 
His shoulder holds a chip, 
And with his snout, they call a sword, 
Can scuttle any ship. 
An individual to shun, 
Wherever he may be; 
The people of this little Pond 
Are good enough for me. 
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HERE were days 
when the old Sun 
hid himself behind 

the thick, dark clouds that poured 

out all the water they had gath- 
ered upon the thirsty ground. 
ies Then many. of the Little Peo- 

ple had to hide themselves—for 

fear of being drowned—under the bushes, and leaves, and any 
safe shelter they could find. ‘The Boy and Girl had to hide 
themselves in the house, for fear of getting wet, although the 
fear was altogether on the side of their uncles and aunts; the 

Boy and Girl themselves would not have minded in the least. 
The rainy weather did not make so much difference to the Lit- 

tle People who lived in the Pond, for they were always wet, and 
not afraid of a shower. Indeed, to judge by the noise made 

by the Frogs whenever there was a shower—or whenever a 
dark cloud seemed to threaten rain—they really enjoyed it. 
The Frogs liked to be wet, because then they could breathe 
better through their skins. A Frog with a dry skin is a pitia- 
ble object indeed. 

The Butterflies did not like rainy weather. ‘They hated to 
get wet and bedraggled, and spoil their beautiful clothes. The 
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bright sunlight pleased them best, when they could flit from 
Flower to Flower, displaying their beautiful colors, as they 
darted here and there, having a good time generally. 

“The Butterflies are the happiest of all the Little People,” 
the Girl said, watching one of the most magnificent appear- 
ance, who was clinging to the top-most tip of a Milkweed 
blossom, which stood on the sandy hillside. She and the Boy 
were sitting near, enjoying the bright sunshine; the Pond lay 
below, not a ripple on its surface, excepting what was made 
by the sudden movements of some of its inhabitants, its glassy 
surface looking very pretty with the soft shadows lying upon 
it, made by the overhanging Willows, and Alder-bushes. 

Back and forth the beautiful creature swayed with every 
movement of the blossom-stalk, caused by his own weight; 
his large reddish-brown wings, with black lines and white 
spotted border, opening and closing occasionally to display 
their perfect beauty. 

“He has a fine time of it, with nothing to do but fly about 
and enjoy himself,” the Boy said. “I know the name of that 
one. He is called the Monarch—the King of the Butterflies.” 

“You are right, young sir,” said the Butterfly, fluttering his 
wings with a grand air. “I am indeed a Monarch, or shall 
be after the Coronation ceremony this afternoon. I shall be 
glad when it is over, it is so fatiguing. I shall be glad for 
another reason; for then I shall be able to punish that unruly 
Viceroy who has been trying to supplant me in the affections 
of the people in the Province to which he was assigned. He 
was a thorn in the side of my lamented father, who died early 
this morning.” 

“The Viceroy looks very much like Your Majesty,” the 
Boy told him, for he had learned to recognize a number of the 
Butterfly family. 
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“He imitates me in every particular,’ 
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cried the Monarch, 
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in a tone of disgust, “‘and his impertinence in copying my dress 
is not to be endured. You will observe that his expression of 
countenance is anything but submissive. He is resting on 
yonder Wild Cherry bush.” 

“He looks as if he was in a fighting mood,” said the Boy, 
staring at him intently. 

“T must give orders to Red Admiral—who I see is circling 
around the Pond—to transport him to a distant part of my 
dominions, as soon as I get my crown firmly upon my head. 
The Fleet is to sail in the morning.” 

“The Fleet?’ echoed the Boy, staring. “Sail? In what?” 

“That is a strange question,’ said the Monarch, looking 
surprised. ‘They will sail in the air. Where else?” and he 
signalled to Red Admiral to draw near. Red Admiral was a 
grand and pompous individual in smart uniform of purplish 
black with white markings, and a band of bright orange across 
the middle of his wings. His hind wings had a border of the 
same color. He was an officer of whom any monarch might 
feel proud. 

By this time the Viceroy had come quite up to the Mon- 
arch, and was just going to make a fierce attack upon his 
sacred person, when the Red Admiral drew near; then he 
retired, but with evident reluctance. 

“You see that monarchs have their troubles and difficul- 
ties,” His Majesty observed bitterly, as he plumed his wings 
for flight. “But a Butterfly is wise enough to cast off his cares, 
and to take things as they come. A short life and a merry 
one, is our motto,’ and away he flew, his coat of dazzling 
beauty gleaming like burnished copper as he skimmed across 
the fields, and soared above the Trees in his onward flight. 
The Red Admiral sailed in an opposite direction, no doubt with 
the intention of getting his Fleet in readiness for the morn- 
ing’s journey. 
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There was a flash of yellow in the sunlight—a wild darting 
hither and thither across the mead; a soaring sweep of the 
wings upwards towards the sky; a fluttering downward to the 
very earth; then up—up—up, almost out of sight, only to re- 
turn down—down—down to rest for a moment upon a low 
bush beside the Boy and Girl. The gay, careless, and lordly 
Lord Tiger Swallowtail condescended to address them. 

“Have you seen anything of His Majesty—the Monarch— 
around here?” he asked, fluttering his bright wings impatiently, 
as if he could scarcely wait to hear what they had to say. He 
was a grand and gorgeous fellow indeed, and it was plain to 
be seen that he knew how very fine he looked. His coat was 
yellow, with four black bands across the front wings, which 
had a border of black, beautifully scolloped, with a row of 
eight yellow spots. On the border of the hind wings was a 
blue spot and some markings of yellow, and there were also 
on the wings two spots of deep orange. 

“He flew away from here just a moment ago,” the Boy in- 
formed him. “Red Admiral was with him.” 

“Very inconsiderate of His Majesty to be loitering about 
the fields, and the Court in such a state of confusion,” said 
Lord Tiger Swallowtail. “You see there is so very much to 
be done, and one needs to consult with His Majesty before 
deciding important questions,’ and away he soared—hurrying 
—hurrying—hurrying on fleet wings, no doubt to attend to 
some very important Butterfly business. 

“Lord Tiger Swallowtail is very handsome,” the Girl said, 
watching him out of sight, and forgetting what the Snapping 
Turtle had said about her preference for “handsome people.” 
“The Butterflies are all good looking, even the common peo- 
ple among them. I saw Madame Mourning Cloak this morn- 
ing as I came along the Brook. She seemed to be in low 
spirits, for she never answered when I spoke to her.”’ 
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“Let us follow the Brook upward through the hills,” pro- 
posed the Boy. “It will be much pleasanter in the shade under 
the Trees. The Sun is so hot, I am nearly roasted here.” 

They found it very delightful to wander along the little 
stream, that flashed and sparkled whenever the Sun peeped 
at it through the leaves. It was not so lively as it had been 
during the earlier part of the summer, but it still could dance 
and sing as it went on its winding way toward the Pond. 
This is what it sang :-— 


SONG OF THE BROOK. 


I’m a merry, running Brook— 
Seldom linger—sometimes look 
Into hidden mossy coverts on my way; 
l’ve no time to dally—dream— 
I’m a busy little stream, 
And I gurgle, glide and gurgle al] the day. 


Careless, glad and full of glee, 
Ever fearless, ever free, 
Though the minutes and the hours seem to fly; 
Oh, my heart is in the hills, 
That with joy my being thrills, 
As the deadly drought they help me to defy. 


Now I laugh, and dance, and sing, 
Every care and worry fling 
To my mad-cap friend, the ever-roaming Breeze; 
Who will bear them far away, 
So I prattle and I play 
"Neath the shadow of the tall and stately Trees. 


When the Sun is shining bright, 
Or the dark and dewy night, 
Ever onward, ever merrily I go; 
All the Little Folks depend 
On my coming—lI’m a friend 
To the People of the little Pond below. 
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eaeyess “lo can testify to: the truth of that; And the 
Brook has ever been a friend to me,” a sweet voice was heard 
to affirm, and Madame Mourning Cloak fluttered out from the 
cool damp crevice of a rock, where she had been enjoying the 
shade. ‘They had now reached the hilly part of the wooded 
slope where the Brook came dancing gaily down the pebbly 
water-course, making many a pretty cascade and tiny water- 
fall. 

If Madame Mourning Cloak was not as gorgeous in her 
attire as some of her Butterfly friends, she was quite as beau- 
tiful in her own way. ‘The Girl thought so, and even the 
Boy—who liked bright colors—could not help admiring her. 
She wore a robe of purplish brown, with a broad light yellow 
margin. A row of blue spots—seven in number—adorned each 
wing, inside the margin. ‘The dress itself was not striking; 
but one who once saw Madame Mourning Cloak always re- 
membered her by this border. She was never known to wear 
anything else, so it was not difficult to distinguish her even 
in a large assembly. 

“I love the Brook dearly,’ answered the Girl, which made 
them friends at once. 

“Perhaps you notice that I am in mourning,’ said Madame 
Mourning Cloak. “My friend—the old Monarch—passed 
away this morning.” 

“So we heard,” said the Boy. ‘His Majesty—the son— 
who is to be crowned this afternoon, told us about it.” 

“It is very sad,” said Madame Mourning Cloak, wiping 
away a tear with her antenna—or feeler—from each black 
eye—| Butterflies have wonderful eyes, being made up of 
thousands of tiny ones.] “I shall miss him greatly.” 

“Are you thinking of attending the Coronation?” asked 
the Boy. “I should like very much to see it.” 

“No,” answered Madame Mourning Cloak. “I could not 
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think of such a thing in my present mood. Of course I say 
with all the Butterfly Nobility: 


The King is dead, 
Long live the King! 


for the son of my beloved Monarch will make a good King; 
but I shall stay in retirement for a long time. I wish I could 
give you cards for the ceremonies, but you could not attend: 
the place is too far distant for you to reach—with your limited 
powers of locomotion,” and she gazed with pity upon their 
bodies so devoid of the necessary flying arrangements. 

“T hope we shall meet again,” she said, with a gentle sigh. 
“Farewell! and she floated out through an opening in the 
woods, towards a darker and gloomier spot, to mourn in soli- 
tude the loss of her beloved sovereign. 


HE, Summer was nearly 
Oveta = Lombe sure etic 
Locusts were making 
the woods resound with their 


PPE : shrill and noisy din, to show 
DS | their appreciation of the spell of 
re O hot weather which the month of 
NTR VAIE August always brings; but the 


Crickets in the grassy coverts 

sang their little songs to re- 
mind all who heard that Winter was on the way. The Leaves, 
and Grasses, and Sedges had lost their fresh verdure, and 
were turning to gray and brown. Goldenrod flaunted its gay 
yellow banner in the fence corners and on the margin of 
the woods; and the purple Asters began to open their pretty 
eyes for fear the frost would overtake them before they would 
have time to burst into bloom. 

“T will have to go home on Saturday,” the Girl said, look- 
ing somewhat mournfully into the water. “Of course I love 
my home, and I want to see them all; but I do so hate to leave 
the Pond.” 

“T have to go that day, too,’ the Boy told her. He had 
grown strong, and ruddy, and robust, and sun-burned,—not 
at all like the puny, peevish lad who had dragged himself so 
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wearily across the fields in the springtime. “I shall never 
forget the Pond,” he added, “nor the good times you and I 
have had here together.” 

‘“What’s that you are saying?” asked the Snapping Turtle, 
scrambling quickly up into his accustomed place upon the log. 
“Do my ears deceive me? Going away? It cannot be! I 
thought I had trouble enough, but this caps the climax.” ‘The 
Girl was sure she saw tears in his eyes. He certainly did 
seem to feel very badly. 

“Trouble?” said the Boy. “What trouble? Anything 
special ?”’ 

“T have had a presentiment,”’ the Snapping Turtle explained 
sadly. “Mark my words—something is going to happen.” 

“Something is always happening,’ the Girl said shortly. 
“Not a day passes but something happens to one or another 
of the Little People hereabouts, and something perfectly 
dreadful, too.” 

“I mean something is going to happen to me!” the Snap- 
ping Turtle fairly screamed at her. “Now do you under- 
stand?” 

“IT hope not,’ the Boy replied soothingly. “Why, what 
could happen to you? You are the biggest and strongest of all 
thes Ponds People 

“It’s that pesky old Mother Duck,” said the Snapping 
Turtle. ‘She's always making trouble. What if I did make a 
meal of her youngest duckling? It was quite a mistake, as I 
assured her, but she would accept of no explanation whatever. 
If you will believe me, he was that skinny, he wasn’t worth 
the time it took to pick his bones. And full of pin-feathers— 
My! He was all pin-feathers. Mother Duck said that she 
might have overlooked it if I had left her at least one child. 
How was I to remember how many children she had? Such 
unreasonableness !” 
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“Poor Mother Duck!’ murmured the Girl, looking uncon- 
vinced by the Snapping Turtle’s arguments. 

“Poor me!’ moaned the Snapping Turtle. ‘I am the one 
to be pitied.” 

“Why?” asked the Boy. “You're alive, and nobody wants 
to eat you.” 

“He asks ‘why?’” cried the Snapping Turtle, lifting his 
eyes to the heavens. “Have | not just been telling you that 
Mother Duck threatened to get even with me, and said that 
Farmer Brown was in a fine rage when she went home with- 
out a single duckling to her name. She said: ‘He is going 
to fix you, Mr. Snapping Turtle.’ That is all I know about 
it. If I knew what ‘fixing’ meant, I could bear it better. It 
is this uncertainty that is wearing upon me.” 

“I have heard Uncle say that Farmer Brown is a man of 
his word,” the Boy observed thoughtfully. “And it is pro- 
voking to have his Ducks eaten up.” 

“His Ducks!” screamed the Snapping Turtle in angry sur- 
prise. “My Ducks, you mean.” 

“He raised them,” objected the Boy. 

“Mother Duck raised ’em,” contradicted the Snapping Tur- 
tle. “But they belong to me. Don't they live in my Pond? 
Such stupidity I never saw. I thought you knew a thing or 
two.” 

“Well, Farmer Brown thinks they are his,” persisted the 
boyee ld like to see you convince him that théyeare not. 
I am afraid that you have got yourself into trouble.” 

The Snapping Turtle sighed dismally. “TIT wish you wouldn’t 
talk that way,” he said. “You excite me. I feel quite fever- 
ish. I’m glad the gentle Zephyrs have not deserted me. There 
is one fanning my fevered brow at this very moment.” 
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Z is for the Zephyr soft— 
The gay Wind’s sweetest daughter— 

Whose breath a ripple scarce can stir 
Upon the placid water; 

She flies from some far, fragrant isles, 
To whisper to the Flowers, 

And with her witching way, beguiles 
The Rain to send his showers. 


Our lovely Spirit of the Pond 
Is intimate with her; 

They often by the Brookside meet 
Together to confer; 

The little People love them well, 
And all their children coach 

To scurry with the news pell-mell, 
Whenever they approach. 


He murmured the words drowsily, then lost himself entirely 
in slumber. ‘To sleep was one of the greatest pleasures of 
his life. 

“Wake up, Your Majesty! Wake up!” warned the Boy 
suddenly, giving him a poke with a stick. “Farmer Brown 
is coming across the field.” 

“What? Where? Who?” cried the Snapping Turtle in a 
panic. The fever must have certainly gone to his head and 
made him delirious; for instead of slipping back into the Pond 
as he would otherwise have done,—as Turtles always do when 
strangers approach—he crawled up the bank, and from there 
down into the reedy swale, where the grass grew long and 
the weeds thick, and where he was entirely hidden from view. 

The Girl trembled so that she could scarcely hold her limbs 
still, and the Boy was very pale when the angry farmer made 
his appearance before them. He carried a coil of stout, strong 
rope and a big bag, and looked as if he did not intend to put 
up with any nonsense. 
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“Have you seen that old villain, the Snapping Turtle?” he 
asked. “I am going to put an end to his fun.” 

The Boy and Girl did not know where to look, or what to 
say. They remained silent, because they felt sorry for the 
Snapping Turtle—bad as he was—and could not bear to think 
what might happen to him if they told where he was. 

“What’s wrong with your tongues?” said Farmer Brown, 
surprised that they did not answer. ‘‘Did you not hear me?” 

“T saw him a little while ago,” the Boy at last managed to 
say. 

“Where?” asked Farmer Brown. 

“There—on the log,” answered the Boy. 

“Do you know where he is now?” was the next question. 

“No, sir,” they both replied at once, which was the truth, 
for they had no idea of where the Snapping Turtle might have 
wandered after leaving them. - 

“T shall never be able to raise a Duck as long as that old 
sinner is in the Pond,” the farmer declared. “Such a fine 
brood as he has made way with this summer. It’s enough to 
provoke a saint.” 

“What are you going to do to him?” asked the Boy, very 
anxiously. 

“T don’t know yet,” said Farmer Brown. “I don’t want 
the trouble of killing him. It takes forever to kill a Turtle. 
I think I will take him to the Pond in the village, which is 
swarming with Snapping Turtles, so one more will make no 
difference. But I will have to catch him first. I thought per- 
haps | might take him by surprise when he was asleep in the 
sunshine. I suppose I will have to watch my chance. He 
won't come out while there’s anybody around. I will. come 
another day,” and he started off in the direction that the 
Snapping Turtle had gone. 

The Boy and Girl trembled more than ever, and when they 
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heard the sound of a great commotion in the swale, they knew 
that the Snapping Turtle’s time of punishment had come. They 
ran as fast as they could to the spot where they could see 
what was going on. Lo, and behold! a battle royal was taking 
place—the Snapping Turtle was going to die game. 

The farmer finally conquered him. ‘Then he put him in the 
bag and carried him to where his horse was tied to the fence in 
a lane leading to the main road. After Farmer Brown had 
driven away with him, the Boy and Girl went home, feeling 
very sad and sorrowful, for they never expected to see His 
Majesty, the Snapping Turtle, again. 
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HE time had come for 
the Boy and Girl to leave 
the country and go back 

to their homes in the distant city. 
heya canes eatly= to =the, «Pond 
Olmsiicelasteeday= leit sto. them; 
intending to make the most of 
it. But strange to tell,—now 
that the Snapping Turtle was 
gone—the place did not seem 
the same. It was actually dull, and tame, and uninterest- 
ing. No matter how the Birds tried to keep up their spirits 
by their warbling, nor how lively the Frogs pretended to be, 
it was plain to be seen that it was all pretense. Not one of 
them was really enjoying life as he had done before. ‘The 
Tadpoles were less wiggly; the Water-Bugs less active; the 
Butterflies less brilliant; the Fishes less sportive; and even 
the very Gnats and Mosquitoes less mischievous and trouble- 
some than on former occasions. Everyone missed the Snap- 
ping Turtle—there could be no doubt about that—all but the 
Giant Water-Bug and Father Trout, each of whom was am- 
bitious to be at the head of affairs in the Pond, himself. 
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The Muskrats were not so afraid to show themselves in 
the daytime, now that the time for Fall building was near at 
hand; and slapped the water smartly with their tails when in 
a merry mood, for their old enemy—the Mink—had been 
caught in a trap set for him the Fall before by Farmer Brown. 
They made themselves as lively and agreeable as possible, but 
nothing could make up to the Pond People for their loss. 

“Who would have thought he would be so missed?” the 
Girl said, after listening to the doleful lamentations of a host 
of little creatures. 

“Missed, Miss?” spoke up Mrs. Green Frog tartly. “Who 
wouldn't miss him, indeed? You miss him yourself, Miss; 
or I miss my guess,” and she turned her back upon them both 
to show her displeasure. 

“IT do miss him, Mrs. Green Frog,” said the Girl humbly. 
“We both do. It seems dreadfully dull here without him.” 

“Dull?” cried Taddy Leopard Frog shrilly. ‘It’s the dullest 
Frog Pond I ever got into. You couldn’t find a bit of fun in 
it to save your lives,’ and Bobby Bull-Frog said that he quite 
agreed with him. Of course all the other Tadpoles had to 
say so too, when that pair were about. 

“Hold your tongue, sir; and you too, Tad,” the deep-toned 
voice of Father Bull-Frog sounded forth from where he sat 
in the Marsh—half in, and half out of the water. “All you 
two ever think about is ‘fun.’ Of course you understand,” he 
said, addressing himself to the Boy, as being more likely to 
understand the situation, “that every kingdom needs a head; 
and where will you find a head like that of His Majesty, the 
Snapping Turtle?” 

“T cannot say that I entirely agree with you, Father Bull- 
Frog,” said Brother Cat-Fish, making a wry face. “TI have 
not a very high opinion of his head. It is the part of him 
which I admire the least. If it were not for his head, I might 
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be able to get along with him better. We never could agree, 
and there was always sure to be a dispute whenever we chanced 
to meet. But I must confess that life certainly was more ex- 
citing when he was in the Pond.” 

“One never gets scared now,” said Sister Sunfish, in a dis- 
contented, complaining sort of way. “It was so pleasant to 
get most scared to death. One misses the sensation.” 

“That is my point exactly,” declared Father Bull-Frog im- 
pressively. “We miss the excitement. We need excitement. 
We cannot get along without excitement. It is out of the 
question.” 

“Hear, hear!’ chorussed the Frogs, in all sorts of voices 
from high treble to deep bass. ‘‘Hear, hear!” cried the Birds, 
with trills and quavers, and semi-quavers, and demi-semi- 
quavers, and hemi-demi-semi-quavers. “Hear, hear!” shrilled 
Meemeocusts, and Tear, hear!’ chirped the Crickets. “Hear, 
hear!’ came from all the Fishes, Pollywogs, Water-Bugs, 
Water-Snails, and hundreds of other little creatures—each in 
his own kind of voice—while the Gnats and Mosquitoes nearly 
drove the Girl wild with their irritating sing-song, right in 
her ears. | 

“If His Majesty would only return, I feel sure that there 
is not one of his subjects so disloyal as to begrudge him all 
he needs to sustain life, even though it be at a personal sacri- 
fice,” said Father Bull-Frog grandly. 

“Hear, hear!” they all shouted again and again, and in the 
confusion, nobody but the Boy and Girl noticed the heaving, 
the tossing, the moving to and fro of the long Grasses in the 
swale, like the surging of a billowy sea. 

“It’s the Snapping Turtle!” whispered the Girl, in awe- 
struck tones, as His Majesty emerged from the Grasses and 
approached the Pond. 

“T am truly gratified, good people,” the Snapping Turtle 
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observed, after he had climbed up on the bank, and looked 
graciously around. “TI shall be glad to put your sentiments 
to the test, never fear. ‘They do you credit; my friend, Father 
Bull-Frog, in particular,” but Father Bull-Frog had taken the 
first opportunity that offered to place himself at a safe dis- 
tance from Royalty as soon as he had caught sight of his 
Sovereign. 

“Long live the King-ng-ng!” he croaked, and plunged 
headlong into the Pond. His example was followed by all the 
Frogs, and soon there was not a person in sight but the Snap- 
ping Turtle and the Boy and Girl. 

“Please tell us how you escaped,” pleaded the Girl, who 
was all curiosity. 

“T can tell it in two minutes,” the Snapping Turtle assured 
them. ‘Farmer Brown thinks he is smart, I suppose, but if he 
gets ahead of me, he will have to get up a great deal earlier 
in the morning than he does now. I wouldn’t stay in that 
old village Frog Pond if they gave it to me. Why, it is cram- 
jam full of Snapping Turtles, and every mother’s son of ’em 
calling himself a ‘King.’ “You must get out of this,’ I says to 
myself. ‘This is no place for you.’ There were altogether too 
many Royalties about. There will be only one King in the 
Pond that I inhabit. So off I started, and here I am.” 

“Farmer Brown will be angry,’ the Girl reminded him. 

“Let him,” said the Snapping Turtle recklessly. “TI don’t 
care a snap. I feel so very happy to get back home again, 
that I could sing for joy.” 

“Oh, please do give us a song!” cried the Boy and Girl in 
one breath. 
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“Anything to oblige,’ answered the Snapping Turtle, who 
was in a remarkable state of excitement, and at once lifted his 
voice and bellowed out this rollicking song :— 
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The Muskrat and his Home. 
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THE SNAPPING TURTLE’S SONG. 


I’m the most important person in the Pond 
Of the Frogs and little Fishes I am fond; 
I’ve a set of claws quite neat, 
And a carapace complete, 
With my tail projecting prettily beyond. 


Chorus. 


I’m a clever chap-chap, 
And I never snap-snap 
At the Folks unless my feelings they offend; 
You must never tease-tease, 
You must ever please-please, 
If you want the Snapping Turtle for your friend. 


I’m the Monarch of the Pond so damp and deep; 
All the time at my disposal I must sleep; 

Oh, I never roam at night, 

For I do not think it right; 
And a careful watch o’er all I have to keep. 


I’m a Snapping Turtle Sovereign—do I sigh 
For some bigger Ponds to conquer? No, not I. 
For my pleasure is complete 
When I have enough to eat, 
And can snooze upon the bank so warm and dry. 


Now a Snapper needs a lot of nerve and pluck, 
If he meets a female called “Old Mother Duck 
With her silly “Quack, quack, quack!” 

And her sad “Alack! Alack!” 
Should her darling to his cunning claws get stuck. 
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True, a Turtle from his home should never stray, 
And I willingly had never gone away; 

I’ve no fancy for the town, 

And in spite of Farmer Brown, 
In this Pond with my own people I shall stay. 


I’m the most important person in the Pond; 
Of my many loyal subjects I am fond; 
Strange, the Fishes and the Frogs, 
And the little Pollywogs, 
At my coming should so suddenly abscond. 
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The Boy whispered to the Girl that it was as “good as a 
circus’ to see the way the Snapping Turtle threw out his neck 
when he wanted to reach the high notes, and drew it clear 
back inside his shell so as to get down to the low ones. 

“I never saw a singer put on quite so many airs,” declared 
the Girl, in an answering whisper. To tell the truth, the 
Snapping Turtles expression of countenance—when he opened 
his mouth to its widest extent—was positively terrifying. 

“And now I must attend to U,” he said firmly. ‘I don’t 
feel much like it—I hate to do it—but I must get the painful 
business off my mind.” 

“Us?’” stammered the Boy, looking confused; while the 
Girl was so frightened that the little Minnows who were peek- 
ing up at them from behind the Water-plants where they were 
hiding, felt very sorry for her. 

“No,” snapped the Snapping ‘Turtle, who was tired and 
cross.. “I:said “U, didn't [? Where are your ears ia) aa 
not in my alphabet.” 

“Oh,” said the Boy, much relieved, and beginning to un- 
derstand. ‘The Girl took a long breath, for she had been ter- 
rified for fear he had overheard her remark upon his manner 
of singing. She realized that it is pleasanter and much safer 
to have the Snapping Turtle “for your friend.” 

“T was thinking as I came along that I would put the pair 
of you in my book,” said the Snapping Turtle. “I want to 
get the thing off my mind, and the last letter belongs to U.” 

“Us!” exclaimed the Boy and Girl together, which so irri- 
tated His Majesty, that he looked as if he were going to have 
a fit of apoplexy. 

“Now don’t contradict me!” he cried peevishly. “I cant 
stand being contradicted, and I won't. I’ve only one letter 
left, and it’s U, I tell you. I’m tired to death. I’m fatigued. 
U settles it, so don’t you contradict me again.”’ 
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U is for a Boy and Girl— 
For you—yes, Y-O-U— 
Who come from—Oh, the land knows where! 
I’m sure I never knew; 
And ignorant of everything 
From Loach to little Leech, 
You watch with big and bulging eyes, 
A Snapping Turtle teach. 


I teach you something every day, 
And do the best I can 

What’s in my noddle to impart, 
And make YOU, sir, a man; 

For females, learning is not good, 
But YOU, Miss, are no fool, 

And it may do YOU both no harm 
To come to me to school. 


The Snapping Turtle seemed to have forgotten all they 
had told him about their going away, for he evidently ex- 
pected them to come to the Pond to be taught by him. Before 
they had time to remind him of it, he was gone. 

“T can’t keep my eyes open another minute,” he declared 
with a loud yawn. “That tramp was almost too much for 
me. But you don’t catch me sleeping on the bank again in a 
hurry,’ and he disappeared beneath the water before they 
had time to bid him good-bye. There were tears in the Girl's 
soft eyes as she cried: 

“Good-bye, pretty Pond, good-bye! Good-bye, Snapping 
Turtle, good-bye! Good-bye, Little People, good-bye!” 

From all over the Pond little voices answered her softly— 
with a sort of sadness in the tones—‘“Good-bye, little Girl; 
little Boy, good-bye! Good-bye! Good-bye!” But from 
where the Snapping ‘Turtle was lying asleep, there came only 
the sound of a loud and prolonged snore. 

The Willows sighed it; the Birds sweetly sang it; the Frogs 
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quietly croaked it; the Bees sadly hummed it; the Butterflies 
waved it with their wings, and the Zephyrs softly whispered 
it—‘*Good-bye! Good-bye! Good-bye!” 

But what pleased the Boy and Girl most of all, the fleecy, 
mist-like cloud that hovered over the water, hiding the beau- 
tiful Spirit of the Pond from sight; floated softly toward them, 
passing so close as to embrace them in its folds, to show that 
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she, too, had come to bid them a kind and loving “‘farewell 


Homeward pass, o’er the grass, 
Witter advandeljass: 
With hearts now behaving queerly; 
Never mind, though you find 
You must leave behind 
The friends whom you love so dearly. 


But be glad—never sad— 
little, Wass and ade 
Not a precious tear should be shed—Oh 
"Twill be here—never fear— 
Should you come next year— 
The Pond in the Marshy Meadow. 
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